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GAVE HIM A MOST UNTHEATRICAL KISS. 





i a 
i ~ 
bd: ACK PRICE was 
it et] my chum and a 
ri very lucky fel- 
low. His luck 
did not stop at 
our friendship, it 
literally chased 
him through life. 
Jack was per- 
tually falling in love or in debt, but 
a Fortune invariably pulled him out. 
He never lost a 
toss, he never got 
jilted, and I verily 
believe that he 
never lost his tem- 
per or had a genu- 


ine bilious attack. \\\e 


Jack was perfect- \s 3 
ly deus af his V5 \ | 
good luck. When \\ 
at school I can well \ 
remember the head é 
master calling him 
“an atrocious bad 
lot,” and he has 
studiously lived up 
to that character 
as long as I have 
known him. Never- 
theless, as I write, | 
my friend is jubi- 
lant in the posses- 
sion of a charming 
wife and a comfort- 
able income, while 
I, who have always 
behaved myself tol- 
erably well, have 
sunk, as you see, 
into an abject state 
of journalism. 













_ On leaving school I went into an office 
in the City, Jack went to stay with a doting 
aunt. We corresponded regularly, and 
his letters were full of glowing des- 
criptions of hunting, cricket, and dancing, 
varied with touching episodes of calf-love. 
Then Jack left the doting aunt, and came 
to town to walk the hospitals. 

He took rooms adjoining my own, and 
suggested that I should show him round 
the town. I very soon found, however, 
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that his pace was too rapid, and that the 
process of “ showing round” was not con- 
sistent with early rising to catch the City 
train, or with a clear Tesi for business. 
So Jack left me. 

About four years after I got some work 
on an evening paper, and moved into a 
cosy set of rooms in Staples Inn. My 
friend raneenes on the scene and started 
a series of intermittent visits, generally 
for the purpose of getting my “ wholesome 


advice.” As soon as the whisky and pipes “A friend of mine on ’Change said the 
were fair- ‘Trea- 
ly going, sury’ 
he would was a 
begin, safe 
“My dear thing, so 
fellow, 1 bought ° 
you may all the 
not be- shares I 
lieve me, could get 
but I am hold of, 
fearfully and now, 
hard up,” as you 
or “I say, know, 
old chap, the thing 
I believe has gone 
I am in to pot. 
love.” Apart 
Some- from the 
times I actual 
offered loss of 
money, money, I 
which he am daily 
took, and expect- 
some- ing a call 
times on-my 
advice, shares. 
which he In an or- 
ignored. dinary 
Then way |} 
came an might 
evening have 
when he gone 
ap peared HE WAS LEANING BACK ON THE COUCH, bankrupt 


with a very doleful face and a new suit of 
black. 

“You'll be grieved to hear, old chap, 
that the aunt is dead. Poor old girl, she 
died quite suddenly, and left me all her 
money. I had better repay the shekels 
while the sun shines.” e seemed really 
unhappy, and when we parted said dole- 
fully, “I hopé I shall see more of you 
now, Chowles ; I am going to settle down 
in earnest.” 

For months I lost sight of my friend, 
and began to think that he really had 
“settled down in earnest,” when I received 





the following note, which made me think 
that Jack’s luck had turned at last. 
a “tte his letter in full: 
“ Dear Chowles, 

“Tam in a terrible fix, and, as is only 
natural under the circs., I come to you, my 
oldest friend, for that wholesome advice 
_ are always so ready to give. Tocuta 

ong story short, I have lost all the dear 
aunt’s legacy in that beastly ‘New 
Treasury Gold Mine.’ 


and pulled round in time; but, J am 
engaged. Don’t laugh, old man, I am 
terribly serious. She is an actress. I 
daresay you have often heard of Miss 
Belward of the ‘Folly.’ She is_ the 
sweetest girl I have ever met, and awfully 
clever (1 am sure you will like her), but 
she has been used to comfort, and | can 
never expect her to marry a penniless 
medical student. 

“Meet me at the Monico to-morrow at 
six sharp. Miss B. is going to dine with 
me, perhaps for the last time. I have 
written to tell her all about it, and if she 
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throws me off I shall want some solid 
consolation.— Yours, “ion” * 


“P.S.—Miss B. appears the same even- 
ing in the new play ‘ Love or Gold.’” 


As luck would have it, I had been told 
off to criticise “Love or Gold.” So, 
wiring my acceptance, I began to turn the 
matter over in my mind. 

A terrible fix, truly. Here was the 
casual easy-going Jack, his money lost, 
and on the brink of bankruptcy, pinning 
his faith to a pretty pampered actress. 
Luckily he expects to be jilted, I thought. 
That may take the edge off, and perhaps 
after all the bankruptcy will serve to “aie 
him up—to make him put his shoulder to 
the wheel. 

The thought of Jack compelled to work 
in earnest was a very grim joke. I arrived 
at the Monico punctually at six o’clock, and 
made my way to the Grand Salon. In 
the corner of the room, on the very seat 
that had ofttimes heard our dramatic 
opinions in the days agone, sat Jack. He 
was leaning back on the couch, his hands 
behind his head, and gazing intently, very 
intently, atthe lady opposite. I came up 
just as the waiter arrived with soup. 

“Punctual as 
usual,” said Jack. 
“Let me introduce . Af, 
you. to Miss Bel- Wy fh) 
ward.” Zila Wi 

Miss_ Belward 
smiled as_ she 
shook hands. f \ W\ 

“T have heard §) 
so much about §)\ 
you. Jack tells 
me that you are 
a critic—you don’t 
look very severe. 
I usually have a 
horrid dread of 
the gentlemen of 
the Press.” 

She was cer- 
tainly very pretty. 
Regular features, 
full red lips, and 
deep blue eyes, 
set wide apart 
in a pale face. 
She was quietly 
but fashionably 
dressed in black, 
a bunch of Nea- 
politan violets at 
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“ACH, MY FRIEND.” 


her neck, and a heavy sable boa thrown 
over her shoulders. 

Jack ran on in his old irresponsible 
style, more like a schoolboy than a lose- 
lorn swain on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Miss Belward laughed and chattered 
away, and I was only too glad to get off 
with an occasional monosyllable. 

Truly the “sweetest girl” did not look 
much like an empty-headed flirt, but then 
of course she was an actress, and a clever 
one too. 

Presently the conversation touched the 
play, and Miss Belward becoming sud- 
denly very serious, turned to me. 

“It is a very strong plot, and I like my 
part immensely. I have one splendid love 


scene which, by the bye, Jack hates. He 
is comically jealous at rehearsals. The 
whole thing is staged in superb style; 
Isaac Vanderkist is financing us. ou 


know Mr. Vanderkist ?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Everyone knows I. 
Vanderkist. I suppose he is one of the 
biggest financiers on the London Stock 
Exchange. People say that merely to be 
seen with him means unlimited credit.” 

“Well,” resumed Miss Belward, “ Mr. 

Vanderkist is financing us, and his 
great idea is that 
the play shall be 
superbly staged. 
He is very flat- 
tering about my 
acting.” 

“That Vander- 
kist is a regular 
Shylock,” put in 
Jack. “He may 
be omniscient 
about stocks, .but 
fF he doesn’t know 
much about act- 
ing. Of course 
he could not help 
admiring you if 
he tried. 

Miss Belward 
smiled. 

“More a? 
jealousy,” she 
ahiiseend, 

Jack called for 
the bill, and taking 
out a sovereign, 
threw it down 
with the large 
style of a million- 
aire. As we were 
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putting on our coats I heard Miss Belward 
ask the waiter for the bill. She looked at 
it for a moment, and then, turning to the 
man, said with the air of a Lady Macbeth, 
“What is this? You know very well 
that we have had neither Olives nor 
Camembert. No, it’s not a mistake, and 
if it happens again I shall report you.” 
The man put down the overcharge, and as 
Jack pocketed it with a surprised grin, the 
actress said softly, “ You are really very 
prodigal, Jack. 1 suppose that is why you 
buy shares. in the ‘ New Treasury.’” 

e drove to the theatre, and were 
leaving Miss Belward at the stage door, 
when she called me back and whispered, 
“I am going to try and put poor Jack 
right with those horrid shares. Oh, here 
is Mr. Vanderkist. Let me introduce you.” 
Then, to my surprise, she took the pros- 
pectus of the “ New Treasury Gold Mine” 
from her pocket, and put it carefully in 
her muff. 

“She is a plucky woman,” I thought, 
and the next minute I was talking to the 
great Lion of the ’Change. We talked, of 
course, about the play. Mr. Vanderkist’s 
remarks showed him to be a man of some 
taste and more shrewdness. They also 
showed him to be 
a German Jew of 
a particularly well- 
informed variety. 

“Ach, my friend, 
you will see zat zis 
plai has what you | 
call grip. It catch 
you first by the 
trote, and make your 
blood stop quite } 
still. That is the 
tragedy. Then it 
leave your trote and 
tickle you soft, soft 
in the stomach. That 
is the comedy. Then, 
when you are dizzy 
with laughter, zis 
plai come scft, soft, 
and lay its finger 
on your heart. That 
is when Miss Bel- 
ward is on the scene. 


What, eh? Ach, it 
is true. You shall 
see ” 


Miss Belward was 
laughing —a_ soft, 
stagey, farcical 


laugh. She chattered on, waving and 
gesticulating with the “New Treasury” 
prospectus. 

Suddenly there was a scrimmage in the 
passage where we stood, and the call-boy 
appeared. He was very red in the face, 
and burst out, “Miss Belward? Oh, 
please miss, the overture has begun!” 

“Oh dear,” said that lady excitedly. 
“What ever shall I do? I’ve only seven 
minutes to dress and make up. Hold 
this for me, Mr. Vanderkist.” 

She thrust the “ New Treasury” pros- 
pectus into the Jew’s hand, and ran off. 

Mr. Vanderkist looked at the paper in 
his hand, put it into his coat-tail pocket, 
and together we went round to the 
stalls. 

In the theatre, the orchestra was 
playing Suppe’s “ Pique Dame.” Witha 
lugubrious expression altogether out of 
keeping with the music, Jack was talking 
to a young man wearing a glorious shirt 
front and seals. As I came up Jack was. 
saying, 

“Then there is no chance ?” 

“T’m afraid not, old man,” answered the 
other. “The ‘New Treasury’ is to all 
intents and purposes busted.” 





JACK DRANK HIS WHISKEY. 
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Jack turned to me, “ This is my stock- 
broker, Mr. Jameson.” 

“Are you a regular first-nighter, Mr. 
Jameson ?” I said. 

“Yes, you will always find a large con- 
tingent of stockbrokers on these occa- 
sions,” he replied. “ I’ve already counted 
thirty of our fellows here to-night. Why, 
there is Vanderkist,” and he strolled off. 

Jack asked me what I thought of his 
fiancée. Of course I told him she was 
charming. “ And she certainly likes you,” 
I said, “I can see that.” 

Jack looked at me with an expression 
that was funny in its wretchedness, and 
answered, “ Wait till you see her act.” 

Vanderkist, the prospectus sticking out 
of his pocket, was talking to a circle of 
stockbrokers, each of whom, before leav- 
— cast a furtive glance at the paper. 

hen the play began. 

I have no intention of giving you a 
criticism here, - can be found in its 

er column of my r. I will only 
ier thes “ Love or Gold” was a coat and 
waistcoat drama of the modern approved 
type. A well-wrought plot, many situa- 
tions and more social impossibilities. 

Jack spoilt my proper appreciation of 
the first act with a long abuse of the title 
of the play. “ Why ‘Love or Gold’?” said 
he, “as if it were not possible to have 
both, or neither.” 

At the end of the act we adjourned for 
refreshment. Jack drank his whisky 
with a bored air. “I shan’t go in for the 
next act,” he said, “it’s such atrocious 
rot; but you had better go and see her 
make love. That is exactly what she 
does, she makes it. So I shall stop here.” 

In the stalls I found the Stock Exchange 
contingent gazing casually at Vanderkist 
through their glasses. The financial lion 
was lolling back in his seat, carefully read- 
ing the prospectus of the “ New Treasury 
Gold Mine.” Jameson touched me on the 
shoulder, and whispered, “Jove, there is a 
chance for Jack’s shares yet. All the 
fellows are talking about the mine. They 
say that Vanderkist is om. Mark my 
words, there will be a large demand for 
‘Treasuries’ on Monday, or my name is not 
Norval.” Then he went off to find Jack. 

So this was Miss Belward’s plan. Far 
from Jack's luck turning, Dame Fortune 
was chivvying him again in hot haste, or 
was she merely coquetting with an old 
flame ? 

I think I lost the best part of Miss 


Belward’s love scene, but I saw her 
ger enquiringly at Jack’s empty stall. 

heard the deafening applause; I saw 
Vanderkist hand up a large bouquet of 
orchids; and last but not least I saw, 
— in the midst of the bouquet, that 
“ Treasury” prospectus. 

The Stock Exchange contingent saw it 
too. One of them leant over and said 
with a knowing wink to his friend, “ That 
‘Treasury Mine’ is a certain tip, old man. 
Vanderkist has put Miss B. up to it. If 
anyone knows, he does.” 

Jack's fiancee, determined to secure the 
success of her plot, carefully dropped the 
prospectus and came forward, amid re- 
newed applause, to carry it off in triumph. 

After the play, Jack and I went round 
to the stage door. Miss Belward was 
waiting for us. The rouge was still on 
her cheeks, and gave her a delicious flush. 

“Well, how did it go ?” she exclaimed. 

“Ax,” said Jack, “and your acting was 
very near perfection.” 

“You silly goose! I don’t mean the 
play» I mean my plan.” 

ould you believe it? Jack knew 
nothing of the scheme that was to restore 
him to wealth, ease, and matrimony. I 
hastened to explain that the “ New Trea- 
sury” shares had ascended from worth- 
lessness to value. 

Then this actress gave my friend a very 
untheatrical kiss, and as-she followed him 
into a cab she said to me, “ Now, mind 
that you don’t forget your part. Mind 
you mention that Mr. Vanderkist was ob- 
served to give a Company prospectus to the 
clever exponent of, &c.,&c. And oh, please, 
Mr. Critic, do give me a good notice.” 

Here is the next letter I received from 
Jack. 

“ Dear Chowles, 

“Congratulate me. I have sold all 
my ‘ New Treasury’ shares at a premium. 
There was a big demand on Monday. Our 
wedding is fixed for Thursday. Clarice 
hopes you will come; she wants you to 
describe her dresses.—Yours, “ JAcK.” 

I met Mr. Vanderkist at the wedding. 
He wore a gorgeous button-hole and an 
even more gorgeous smile, and began at 
once in his broken English, “ That was a 
vair great sell that affaer of the ‘New 
Treasury Mine’; but now I can understand 
it. Miss Belward, she sell the Public, 
and this brid m, Mr. Jack Price, he 
is the Sellin ice. Ha, ha! vair goot, 
vair goot, eh ?” 





afford such 
ample ma- 
terial to 
the stu- 
dent of 
human na- 
ture in general, 
and the people 
in particular, 
as Lea Bridge 
Road and the 
vicinity. It is 
here the gentry 
from Mile End, 
Whitechapel, and 
Shoreditch, love 
to spend their leisure moments ; and the 
multiplicity of ever varying incidents, 
humorous, pathetic and otherwise, that 
are continually occurring, would serve 
well as matter for pages upon pages of 
fiction. In the following article I am pre- 
senting to my readers the plain and simple 
narrative of my visit to this East End 
Paradise. 

Alighting from the train which runs 
from Shoreditch to Clapton, I turned 
down the Lea Bridge Road, and there, a 
stone’s throw from the busy highway, a 
wide expanse of country meets the view. 
On either side of the way are green 
fields literally covered with enthusiastic 
cricketers ; a little further on, the River Lea 
winds itself in and out the foliage, and is 
lost to sight amongst the Tottenham hills, 
and beyond is the good old Epping Forest. 


The road crosses the river about a quarter 
of a mile from Clapton Highway, and here 
the worst of the visitors assemble; not 
caring to go further, they lean against the 
bridge with their faithful companion, the 
bull terrier, lying lazily at their feet; or 
stand about in groups, talking. They do 
not, as a rule, follow the strict etiquette of 
the banqueting saloon; on the contrary, 
they prefer to dine standing ; that being 
so, the trotter merchant is in great 
demand, and those, who wish to begin 
with a fish course, can regale themselves 
from the whelk stalls, whose owners re- 
pudiate any insinuations as to their fresh- 
ness with a little pugilistic display. 

Boats may be hired from here, and the 
river presents a very lively spectacle. I 
stood looking over on the water beneath, 
and was much amused at the equipment of 
some of the crews, who from want of ex- 
perience or some other cause seemed to 
have a tendency to dangle their legs high 
up in the air; this brings forth loud ac- 
clamations from those on “frra firma, 
who, by the way, are not at all particular 
as to the expressions they use. A young 
fellow was passing, wearing the usual 
boating costume, when a gentleman, with 
a great display of pearl buttons over his 
clothes, thus accosted his friend on the 
other side of the bridge: “ D’yer, Bill, 
’ere’s a toff what thinks he’s down at 
‘enley!” This witty remark they enjoyed 
immensely, and both adjourned into the 
“pub” to have another “’arf.” 

The trams start from the other side 
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of the bridge, and for the sum of two- 
pence, you can enjoy acountry ride as far 
as the “ Rising Sun,” which hostelry is 
within. the very precincts of the Forest. I 
mounted the car, and took my seat; before 
long a very dirty, dilapidated individual, 
dragging a basket of nuts, came over, and 
almost falling on top of me, took a seat. 

“Beg pardon (fic), sir,” he said, and 
touched his hat, “ would you give me a 
match ?” 

I complied, and consequently was nearly 
choked. After a short time he resumed: 

“|’m very much upset, sir.” 

“Oh,” said I, “how’s that ?” 

“ Well, sir, I've left the missus (excuse 
my clothes, sir) at home very ill.” 

“T’m sorry to hear that; what’s the 
matter with her ?” 


I thought no 
proof was neces- 
sary, and on a 
pressing invita- 
tion, I took some 
nuts and de- 
parted. 

Passing on 
down the road, 
leaving the Water 
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right, I came to 
as pretty a little 
country cottage 
as one would 
ever wish to see; 
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looking at the ivy-covered porch and 
well-kept garden, it is hard to realise that 
we are so near the great centre of hurry 
and bustle and the rushing stream of 
commerce. A little further on, you come 
to a number of glasshouses and flower- 
stalls, where the attendants stop the plea- 
sure seeker with the cry “ Buy a bunch, 
sir ?—only sixpence, and all fresh cut this 
morning.” 

Many a_ squalid dwelling—where the 
beauties of nature are unknown—is made 
bright, and fresh, by a glimpse of the 
country, purchased from one of these 
places. Immediately beyond these horti- 
cultural boxes stands the “ Greyhound,” 
well known to all who have passed down 
the road; vehicles of all sorts and sizes 
are drawn up outside the door, and the 
bars re-echo with the jingle of glasses. 
At the side there is an archway, with the 
words “ Pleasure Gardens” written up, and 
bills further inform the public that dancing 
assemblies are held, entrance to which 
may be obtained on payment of fourpence, 
certainly not a large expenditure for an 
evening's enjoyment. 

I watched the stream of people passing 
through the barrier: now came a heavy 
swell, escorting his young lady, he paid 
his money and disappeared down a leafy 
lane, the foliage of which was interspersed 
with various coloured lights ; immediately 
following came two girls, dressed in white, 
headgear re- 
splendent 
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A SMOKING CONCERT. 
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PLEASURE CARODENS. 


feathers, who likewise descended the 
incline. Being curious to see more, I was 
soon walking down the path where the 
huge trees on each side, almost hid the 
sky. Before going far, the strains of 
dance music caught my ear, and in another 
moment the scene changed, and it almost 
seemed as tho’ we were transmitted to 
fairy land. In front there is a monster 
platform ablaze with light, and round an 
excellent band the lovers of lerpsichore 
were waltzing with great ardour; save 
for the covering overhead, it is quite open, 
and constructed in the shape of a huge 
roundabout, the band taking up its posi- 
tion in the centre. Here the mechanic 
and clerk, wearied with the dull routine of 
city life, seek pleasure and exercise to more 
fully fit them for their daily labour ; here 
the shop girl, and those confined all day 
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to close and unhealthy work- 
rooms, to the strains of a merry 
tune forget their cares in the 
whirlpool of excitement. 

It is amusing to look at the 
dancers, for all the niceties of 
ee a West End ball-room are 

1 neither looked for, nor ex- 
, pected, and all mistakes are 
laughed away, and the merry 
trippers enjoy themselves in a thorough 
and hearty good old English fashion. It 
must not be thought that row dyism and 
impropriety are reigning elements; on the 
contrary they are conspicuous by their 
absence, and anyone attempting anything 
of the sort is soon ejected. 

As I walked away from the dancing 
platform, the other parts of the gardens 
come in view, a piece of ground about 
three acres in extent; there is an ex- 
cellent lawn, and here and there gravel 
paths wind about the flower beds, and the 
whole is illuminated by a great number 
of fairy lamps ofall colours. At intervals 
there are small outhouses, where happy 
lovers delight to sit and build their castles 
in the air. And even then as I passed, 
the soft laugh of two evidently in that 
interesting state could be heard. At the 
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extreme end is a proscenium and platform 
where at times variety shows are held, and 
in front of this the late Professor Higgins 
made his first descent with his parachute, 
before a gathering some 15,000 strong. 

Mr. Shepherd, the genial host, is very 
popular, and pointed out with pride some 
of his oldest customers, who, he informed 
me, came regularly year after year to enjoy 
the light fantastic. 

On leaving the grounds, I went up a 
flight of steps, which led into a long 
room, where a smoking concert was being 
held. There sat the chairman, with a 
large churchwarden and pot of beer, 
nodding to one and shaking hands with 
another, as the fresh arrivals entered, with 
the air of a man who quite considered 
himself master of the ceremonies. In a 
corner of the room, at the piano, an old 
man with a very red face, which told its 
own story, sat fingering the keys, and 
when a singer was announced, 
amid much hubbub and applause 
the vocalist attempted to give 
his accompanist, some idea 
of the tune; this done to 
their mutual satisfaction, 
the song commenced, 
and being a popular 
one, the chorus was 
sung out right mer- 
rily by the audi- 
ence, followed by a 
copious supply of 
beer. 

We next come 
to the “Hare and 
Hounds,” which is 
on the other side of 
the road, and judg- 
ing from the traffic, 
I should think it en- 
joys almost as much 
patronage as the 
“Greyhound.” As 
I arrived, a_ small 
group was being 
photographed, and 
the smile on the 
face of the gentle- 
man, with a girl on 
either side of him, 
was something to 
be remembered. All 
would have gone 
well had not a don- 
key kicked the pho- 
tographer, whose 


language I refrain from repeating. Out- 
side the bar was another group, musically 
inclined; one girl was playing a tin 
whistle, with the head of her admirer laid 
lovingly on her shoulder, whilst her three 
companions were dancing. 

The brakes that run to the “ Eagle” 
stop here, and now a school treat pulled 
up, to “ water the horses.” Donkey carts, 
waggonettes, and every description of 
vehicular traffic were drawn up, several 
musical instruments were being played, 
niggers were singing, and the whole made 
up one huge muddled medley. 

There is a steep hill to ascend now, and 
I stopped to see what looked like a very 
serious smash-up. A light van had come 
into collision with a dogcart, the latter 
being in a manglec condition. The re- 
et — spective jehus, however, 















did not take the 
matter to heart, 
for, throwing 
the damaged 
convey- 
ance 
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into the van, and tying the knock-kneed 
pony on behind, they and their friends 
mounted and made a fresh start to the 
chorus of “ Hi-tiddley-hi-ti.” 

Still following the tram lines, you come 
to cross roads, the right leading to Leyton 
and Woodford, the left Wood Street and 
Walthamstow, and here the forest proper, 
begins. Bearing to the left, you come to 
the “ Rising Sun,” where may be seen all 
the fun of the fair; there is every sort of 
amusement provided on a piece of ground 
opposite this house; swings, 
roundabouts, shooting gal- 
leries, cocoa-nut shies, 
and aunt Sally, being 
only a few of the 
many attractions set 
forth by the ca- 
terers for their 
patrons. 

The _ better 


class of ple, 
instead at cam 
ing round by the 
route taken by 
the trams, take 
the high road to 
Snaresbrook, 
which is really a 
very picturesque 
place, and from 
the top of Lea 
Bridge Road, 
makes a capital 
country drive, 
the forest run- 
ning on both 
sides of the way. 

It is curious 
to note that the 

oung lady, who 
is usually some- 
what larger than 
her mate, con- 
trary to the rules 
observed in so- 
ciety, does the 
lovemaking ; 


throwing her arms round his neck, they 
proceed on their journey singing one of 












A COSTER AND HIS DONAH, 


the latest ditties from the music halls 
having, I might add, previously changed 
hats, for this latter is a ste gua non toa 
thoroughly enjoyable day for the coster 
and his “ donah.” 

There is a large lake just before you 
arrive at the “ Eagle,” where I am told good 
fishing can be obtained. The “Eagle,” a 
very fine house, with a large eagle in front 
for the sign, is patronised by quite a supe- 
rior class of people. There are very g 
pleasure gardens at the back, and capital 
stabling. It will be seen 
that not only the roughs 

of the East End invade 
this large recreation 
ground, but to many 

people in a different 
sphere of life, re- 
siding in the east 
and north - east 
of London, it af- 
fords a very con- 
siderable amount 
of pleasure. 

ancien Forest, 
as it has been 
in the past, will 
always remain a 
source of recrea- 
tion and amuse- 
ment to those 
who cannot go 
further out of 
town, and even 
those who can,. 
cannot but ad- 


mire its time- 
honoured old 
oaks, and love 


its leafy lanes. 

To my readers 
who have never 
been to this part 
of Essex, I can 
only say, and I 
know they will 
not regret tak- 
ing the advice, 
pay a visit to what I have described as an 
“ East End Paradise.” 


66 99 
Oa-ra-ra Boom-de-ay! 
THE ‘*‘CULT” OF LOTTIE COLLINS. 

Ss — 

By GEORGE HUGHES. 


NE might enquire, with apologies to he hummed in a confidential manner to 
y the shade of Sir Walter Scott :— himself. I am strolling down the long 


































“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead corr! dor 
Who never to himself hath said leading to 
‘Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay ?’” the room 


And so far as your “Cock- in which 
ney,” your thoroughbred = | : ; ne Mr. Jus- 
Londoner, is concerned, 4] —== = SM a tice 
the answer, it might ane na St Haw- 


safely be assumed, kins is 
would be in the the pre- 
negative. Never in siding 
the whole range of legal 
“crazes” has song deity. 


been sung more LE | Sy | Who is 


universally, or, this, with 
for the matter silken wings 
of that, more outspread, 
intelligently. striding 
Riding on towards 
a penny me? Anemi- 
steamboat nent Q0.C.— 
from West- and as he 
minster to asses I 
Lambeth, rear the 
I noted last notes 


a gait- 4 of the familiar 
ered refrain. High and 
bishop— low, rich and poor, 
a sign of - learned and ignorant 
the times —all catch them- 


—standing con- # 
templative in 
the stern of 
the vessel ; 


selves singing, 

humming, whistling © 
the fin de siécle so 
of a fim de siécie age, a 


he appeared alike votaries of the “cult” 
to be absorbed Tiree of Lottie Collins. The 
in thought, and ~~ fashionable physician as he 


I speculated upon 


drums with his fingers upon 
the probable subject 


the morning-room table of 
matter of his cogita- his titled but unrisen pa- 
tions. What weighty tient, the irascible colonel 
question of ecclesi- ™"'SS Lorri. cottms mm “Ta-Ra-RA BOOM-DE-AY!” On his way to the mess- 
astical polity was exercising his brain? room, the gutter urchin of Drury Lane, 
I wondered as I approached him. His and the “potty” youth up from Eton for 
lips moved, he was giving audible ex- the Easter vacation, the half-fuddled tar 
pression to the workings of his soul. I as he rolls to his lodging in a bye street 
passed him — “ Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay!” of Portsmouth, the master of a great station 
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in the north as the midnight mail snorts 
and thunders on its way, and the small 
boy in the street below my window in 
Bloomsbury as I write, are at one in their 
testimony to the remarkable popularity of 
a song which Mr. Justin MacCarthy will 
assuredly chronicle, in the next edition of 
his “ History of our own Times,” as the 
song, the sensation, and the “craze” of 
1892. 

To the curious, an interesting study is 
offered by , 
the consi- 
deration of 
the songs, 
especially 
such as have 
been allied 
with eccen- 
tric dances, 
which have 
had a vogue 
since the 
early por- 
tion of the 
eighteenth 
century. 

In 1727 
John Gay. 
wrote “The ; 
Beggars’/ 
Opera,” his /#f 
most suc-. 
cessful ef- 
fort, the idea 
of which is 
said to have 
been sug- 
greed by 

wift when 
residing at 
Pope’s Villa 
at Twicken- 
ham. As Mr. 
Thomas B. 
Shaw points 
out in his 
“History of 
English Literature,” this piece was written 
in ridicule of the musical Italian drama; 
the plan was to transfer the songs and 
incidents of the Italian opera, then 
.almost a novelty in England, and in a 
blaze of popularity, to the lowest class 
of English life. The hero of “The 
Beggars’ Opera” is a highwayman, and 
gaolers, pickpockets, and people of bad 
reputation form the dramatis persona, the 
-scene being principally laid in Newgate 






MISS MARIE LLOYD. 


Gaol. Ina word, to use Swift’s expres- 
sion, it was a kind of Newgate pastoral, 
which, nevertheless, became the origin of 
the English opera. The beauty and 
charming voice of Elizabeth Fenton, who 
first acted Poll, the satirical allusions 
plentifully scattered through the dialogue, 
and eagerly caught up by the parties of 
the day, the novelty and oddity of the 
whole spectacle, and above all the ex- 


quisite beauty of the songs plentifully in- 


terspersed 


Gy throughout, 


ave “The 
eggars’ 
Opera” an 
unparalleled 
success. 
Poll became 
the idol of 
the town, 
and was re- 
moved from 
the stage to 
‘share the 
coronet of a 
duke; while 
Gay ac- 
~ quired from 
the perform- 
ance of his 
piece the 
very re- 
spectable 
sum of 
700. 
From the 
Z, eighteenth 
century on- 
wards it is 
easy to re- 
call numer- 
ous ditties 
which have 
caught the 
town in a 
manner as 
remarkable 
as it has usually been unaccountable. 
Within the memory of many will be 
“Jump Jim Crow,” an eccentric song, 
accompanied by an almost equally eccen- 
tric dance; “Villikins and his Dinah”; 
“Pop goes the Weasle”; “All Round 
my Hat I Wear a Green Willow”; 
“Champagne Charlie is my Name”; “The 
Perfect Cure”—another specimen of the 
song and dance which was made popular 
by the singing and dancing of poor Stead, 


is 


IN 
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whose decease was announced only a 
short time since—“ Slap-bang!. Here we 
are again!” ; “ After the Opera is over” ; 
while more recently “The Bogie Man”; 
“ Hi-tiddley-hi-ti” ; and “ Then you wink 
the other Eye” have held the town with 
varying success. Songs of another class, 
which have had a great vogue, were such 
as those sung 
by Madame 
Vestris: 
“Where the 
Bee Sucks” ; 
“Oh, would 
I were a But- 
terfly” ; and 
later exam- 
ples will be 
found in the 
Gilbert and 
Sullivan 
operas, the 
choicest mor- 
sels from 
which speedi- 
ly found their 
way from the 
stage of the 
Savoy Thea- 
tre to the 
drawing- 
rooms of the 
wealthy, and 
to the piano- 
organ of the 
bourgeois. 
By the way, 
this same 
piano - organ 
should find a 
place for it- 
self in some 
contempo- 
rary record, 
and com- 
mend itself 
to some in- 
dustrious! 
chronicler of 
the odds and 
ends which play a not unimportant part 
in the life of the people. It is the fim de 
stécle instrument. ts predecessor, the 
old barrel-organ usually accompanied by 
a monkey and a grinder of more or less un- 
certain Italian origin, and its more remote 
ancestor the hurdy-gurdy, were neither of 
them such important factors in the popu- 
larising of miusic-hall or other ditties. 





A GEISHA (JAPANESE DANCING GIRL). 
(From a Drawing from Mr. Norman's “ Real Japan.”) 


To those who insist upon seeking an 
adequate cause for any given effect, the 
secret of the popularity attained by any 
given song which takes the town is always 
something of a poser, especially if they 
happen to be of an _ unimaginative 
turn of mind. They repeat the words, 
they hum the music, vainly endeavouring 
to discover in 
either that 
which shall 
account for 
the fact that 
both are in 
the air. The 
words they 
dub “non- 
sense,” the 
music is 
“trash,” and 
yet the stub- 


born fact 
rises up in 
face of all 


their theories 
and asserts 
itself. The 
unthinking 
sing on, while 
the learned 
cudgel their 
brains in vain 
for an expla- 
nation. All 
this and more 
have the 
knowing 
ones said of 
“Ta-ra-ra 
Boom-de-ay!” 
They have 
said that the 
words are ut- 
ter nonsense, 
and that the 
music is mert- 
tricious ; but 
granting both 
premises for 
the sake of 
argument, it is not clear that this helps 
the explanation. Quite early in its 
career, an attempt was made by a 
section of the “ pure-to-whom-all-things- 
are-impure ” party to howl down song, 
singer, and dance—especially the dance— 
as indecent. This is not surprising when 
we reflect that not very long before, 
one of these distinctly precious guardians 
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of public morals had succeeded in persuad- 
ing himself that a certain rather tedious 
marionette show was indecent; but, fortu- 
nately for everybody concerned, this cru- 
sade against the cult of Collins came to 
an untimely end. As a recent writer in 
the World points out, “the purity screamer 
becomes in 
effect an in- 
valuable ad- 
vertisement 
for any inde- 
cency which 
he may ima- 
ine to exist. 
he most 
practical re- 
sult of the 
Zzo agitation 
was to pro- 
mote a brisk 
demand for 
the offending 
picture; and 
this is but one | 
instance out of | 
scores which 
might be quo- 
ted. Human 
nature is not, 
perhaps, com- 
pletely good— 
it is not even 
consistently 
bad—but it is 
always inqui- 
Sitive, and 
very little is 
needed to sti- 
mulate its in- 
terest, especi- 
ally in any for- 
bidden direc- 
tion.” So that 
as a “send 
off” Miss Col- 
lins and her 
song found a 
capital adver- 
tisement in a 
mild form of 
persecution. 

I have heard the question asked so 
frequently, What is “ Ta-ra-ra Boom-de- 
ay”? and I have found it so difficult 
to give an answer which shall convey 
anything like an impression of its force 
and genius, that it has become to me a 
kind of psychological problem :—“ Is it a 





ANOTHER JAPANESE DANCING GIRL. 
(From Mr. Norman's “‘Real Japan.”) 


song?” Yes, but it is more dance than 
song, and it is certainly more an emotion 
than either. It is an English expression 
of what the French call abandon, and like 
all true works of art—for upon its own 
level it is undoubtedly a work of art—is 
made up of strong contrasts. The open- 
ing of the me- 
lody is dirge- 
like, almost 
dolorous, giv- 
ing no hint of 
what is com- 
ing, and when 
the first thud 
of the drum is 
heard, which 
tells us that 
the chorus is 
reached, we 
find ourselves 
suddenly con- 
fronted witha 
frenzy which 
is simply as- 
tounding. 
Such a mad 
careering 
around stirs 
one’s pulses 
and quickens 
one’s vitality 
to a pitch of 


wild enthu- 
siasm. It is 
the embodi- 


ment of the 
most exuber- 
ant animal 
spirits ima- 
ginable, per- 
fectly harm- 
less, and with- 
out a sugges- 
tion of any- 
thing beyond 
an unlimited 
capacity for 
enjoyment 
an! infinite 
appreciation 
of mischief. 
This, of course, applies to Miss Lottie 
Collins’se singing of the song. I have 
heard, during the past pantomime season, 
no fewer than twenty-seven, more or less, 
creditable renderings of this song; but 
with the single exception of Miss Marie 
Lloyd, in the pantomime of “ Humpty 
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Dumpty” at Drury Lane, there was not 
one which approximated in any appreci- 
able degree to the original. Even Miss 
Collins herself can be more or less herself. 
“Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay” is not the same 
thing on a comparatively small music- 
hall stage, and it is not until the stage 
of the Gaiety is at her disposal that she 
succeeds in doing herself justice. There 
is room and scope here, and as she urges 
on her wild career, in the chorus, to the 
last verse, the air seems full of twinkling 
feet, and the stage covered all over with 
= hair at one and the same moment. 

o record of this song would be complete 
without a reference to that wonderful 
shock of curls, which plays so important a 
part in the business. It was a marvel to 
me, as | watched Miss Collins fling herself 
forward, until her hair falling over her face 
swept the stage, how on earth it, and the 
hat which surmounts it, ever retained their 
positions. Wonderful triumph for wig- 
maker Clarkson, who has to supply, what 
practically amounts to a fresh head of 
hair for “stage purposes” every night. 
The “understudy” wigs, by the way, 
must have a somewhat rough time of it at 
rehearsal. Miss Collins tells me that it 
was from her husband, Mr. S. P. Cooney, 
that she received the first idea of the 
song, while he was travelling in America. 
This first rough suggestion was submitted 
to Mr. Richard Morton, who worked up 
the idea, and presented the song in its 
present form. By kind permission of 


Messrs. Chas. Sheard & Co., music pub- 
lishers, of 192, High Holborn, we are 
enabled to give the words of the song: 


A smart and stylish girl you see, 

Belle of good society ; 

Not too strict but rather free, 

Yet as right as right can be! 

Never forward, never bold, 

Not too hot, and not too cold, 

But the very thing, I’m told, 

That in your arms you'd like to hold! 
CHORUS (with dance). 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay ! 


II. 

I'm not extravagantly shy, 
And when a nice young man is nigh, 
For his heart I havea try— 
And faint away with tearful cry! 
When the good young man, in haste, 
Will support me round the waist ; 
I don’t come to, while thus embraced, 
Till of my lips he steals a taste! 

Cuorus.—Ta-ra-ra, &c. 


I11. 
I'm a timid flower of innocence— 
Pa says that I have no sense— 
I'm one eternal big expense ; 
But the boys say | am just immense 
Ere my verses | conclude, 
I'd like it known and understood, 
Though free as air, I'm never rude— 
I'm not too bad, and not too good! 


(HORUS.— la-ra-ra, &c. 





HINDOO DANCING GIRLS. 
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EXTRA VERSES. 


You should see me out with Pa, 

Prim, and most particular ; 

The young men say, “Ah, there you are!” 

And Pa says, “ That's peculiar! ; 

“It's like their cheek!” | say, and so 

Off again with Pa I go— 

Ile’s quite satisfied—although, 

When his back’s turned—well, you know— 
Cuorus.—Ta-ra-ra, &c. 


There are two more of these “extra 
verses,” but as I have never heard them 
sung, I do not think it necessary to give 
them. 

I wish it were possible to print the 
“words” of the dance too. Our artists 
have done what ink and paper may, to 
convey an impression of the life and 
movement infused into the dance which 
accompanies the chorus, in their drawings 
of its two most intelligent exponents—a 
life and movement, which may, to some 
extent be perceived, even on paper, if com- 
pared with the other illustrations given 
of a Nautch girl, two Geishas dancing, and 
another Hindoo dancing girl. But of the 
characteristic dance of “ Ta-ra-ra Boom- 
de-ay !” as rendered by Miss Lottie Collins, 
it is impossible, to convey anything like an 
adequate expression. It is more, than an 
exhibition of agility, it is a study in 
abandon, quite worthy to take rank in 
the forefront of eccentric—though not 
ungraceful—dances. I heard a little eight- 
year-old friend of mine describe to a 
schoolfellow, about her own age, her im- 
pression of the dance and chorus, after 
seeing Miss Marie Lloyd in the panto- 
mime at Drury Lane: “But when she 
came to ‘Ta-ra-ra’ she went quite mad, 
and threw a// her feet up into the sky, and 
her hair all down over the ground, and 
she was a mad thing.” 

As a necessary consequence of the rage 
for the song, there have been innumerable 
arrangements, imitations, parodies, and 
skits, some of which latter are so clever 
that it is almost a pity they are not 


exactly fitted for publication in these 
pages. Of the “Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay !” 
music proper, in addition to the song, 
Messrs. Sheard have published a Polka 
March, by Theo. Bonheur; Polka, Waltz, 
and Galop, by Josef Meissler; and Lancers, 
by John Crook. Some idea of the enor- 
mous popularity of the song proper may 
be gathered from the fact that during the 
last ten days of March over ten thousand 
copies were sold. Indeed, so great was 
its vogue that at one portion of its 
career it threatened to become a positive 
nuisance. This was admirably hit off in 
the Globe newspaper in some verses, which 
I cannot resist quoting :— 


It budded at the Tivoli, it blossomed at the Grand, 

—ow it won its way throughout our placid 
and ; 

In hitherto contented homes, it sows the seeds 
of strife, 

bs ag Boom-de-ay’s become, the burden of our 
ife. 


’Tis softly hummed in Kensington, ’tis shouted in 
the Strand, 

‘Tis whistled in St. Stephen’s by the old man 
known as “ Grand,” 

*Tis murmured in the Law-Courts by the judges 
on the bench,— 

Suggestive ever of a pose inordinately French. 


Our babies lisp the melody, Ta-wa-wa Booh-de- 
way! 
It mingles with the sermon, and it dominates the 


play; ot © 
The gravest prelate in the land has got it in his 
throat, 
And organs linger tenderly on every maddening 
note. 


We cannot drive the scourge away ; where’er we 


fly, ‘tis there ; 
We take the deadly poison in with every breath 


of air ; 

The hoofs of horses beat it out ; our watches tick 
the tune ; 

Cats serenade us with it; puppies whine it to 
the moon. 

Such is a brief account of a song which 
may be regarded as remarkable, seeing 
that criticism could not injure it, and that 
it rejoiced in parody—which usually kills. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


IN THE 


sa ELL, Miss Fane, now you have 
made the fatal plunge, how do 
you like it? It was a great 
shame to attempt to make a 
study from your face at first starting, and 
I don’t wonder that you felt nervous and 
uncomfortable; but it'll come in time, my 
dear, and you'll be able to retain your 
expressions without the slightest trouble, 
and drop back into them at any moment, 
as a matter of course, at the word of co:m- 
mand. So now we'll have a little talk, my 
child, and I shall ask you to sit without 
actually moving your head or limbs; but 
you needn't trouble a bit about the face ; 
it's only the pose I qwant ; in fact, someone 
else is going to sit for the face. Perhaps 
you won't mind putting on this little sun- 
bonnet, because I’m going to do a miller’s 
daughter, and there’s a sort of hard and 
fast tradition, you know, that millers’ 
daughters always do wear sun-bonnets. 
I’m afraid you'll find the sun-bonnet 
rather dirty,” said Milner apologetically, 
as he surveyed the head dress at arm’s 
length, “ but the fact is, it’s a real agricul- 
tural sun-bonnet ; you see the print it’s 
made of is of a pattern that is quite 
archaic. You don’t see that sort of pat- 
tern nowadays, do you? That's what 
gives it it’s value. Why, I’ve had the 
thing in my possession for thirty years. 
Take your hat off, Miss Fane, and » just pop 
this thing on anyhow, just as a miller’s 
daughter would when she was in a hurry. 
Capital !” 
The girl did as she was bid, and then 


(c ontinued. ) 
STUDIO. 


Milner settled the pose, and began to work 
at his little preliminary sketch at once. 

“My cousin Mrs. Barker tells me that 
you are very anxious to utilise your time,” 
he said. 

“We're very poor, Mr. Milner,” said 
Phillida with a sigh, “and circumstances 
(and her voice trembled as she uttered the 
words) prevented my finishing my edu- 
cation.” Her black dress expla ined to 
Milner the meaning of the words sne had 
used. “If 1 could have finished n.y edu- 
cation I might have found work as a 
governess, perhaps. You know at times 
we thought about a business of some sort, 
and mamma made inquiries ; but somehow 
or other there was always a premium 
asked, and we had no money to pay a 
premium.” 

“Everyone must have a calling in life,” 
said Milner, “and to my mind the calling 
of an artist’s model is as honourable and 
respectable as any other. It’s the people 
who have no calling who are disreputable. 
Everybody should have something to do, 
a calling or business of some sort. Work 
is like a sheet anchor, and without work 
of some sort people drift.” 

“Oh, Mr. Milner,” said Phillida enthu- 
siastically, “if I could only be able to earn 
my living!” 

“There’s no earthly reason why you 
shouldn’t be able to earn your living. I 
know of several girls whose engagement 
books are full up every day for four months 
in advance. You know it isn’t a fortune, 


Miss Fane; a model gets a shilling an’ 
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hour for sitting, that’s the nominal rate ; 
but a model sits for a morning or an after- 
noon, and it’s five shillings for the morn- 
ing and seven shillings for the whole day ; 
then when you sit the whole day, you get 
your lunch, you know.” 

-“T think it’s very good pay, Mr. Milner,” 
said Phillida. “TI once tried addressing 
envelopes. It took me two days to address 
a thousand, then the circulars have to be 
folded and put 
in, and the 
envelopes se- 
cured; and | 
when | took ! 

| 






| HH th, 
a ts i'l i 
them to the nil I hal 
person who | 
gave me the + 
work and had 
promised me 
eighteenpence 
for doing it, 
he said that 
he didn’t pay 
anything until 
twenty thou- 
sand had been 
addressed. 
And it was 
such a poor 
place, and he 
was a dread- 
fully ragged 
man, -.and 
smelt so terri- 
bly of tobacco 
and spirits, 
that I was 
afraid that he 
would never 
pay at all, so 
gave it up In 
despair. Then 
I answered 
advertise- 
ments fcr nur- 
sery gover- 
nesses,” con- 
tinued the girl plaintively ; “ but they were 
mostly from people who really wanted a 
nurse, and didn’t want to have to pay any 
wages. And we were at our wits’ ends 
when mamma went to see Mrs. Barker. But 
I am afraid I shall be a long time before I 
shall learn to sit properly, Mr. Milner. , 
“It'll be all right as soon as you ‘ve got 
over your nervousness,’ ’ replied the artist 
reassuringly. “ You don’t feel uncomfort- 
able or inclined to cry now, do you ?” 
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‘‘17’s A REAL AGRICULTURAL SUN-BONNET.” 


“Not the least, Mr. Milner,” said the 
girl with a laugh ; “ in fact, I had forgotten 
alto ther that I was sitting. * 

xactly,” said Milner, “that’s what 
you've got to do, forget that you are sit- 
ting, and you come back to nature. It’s 
a great curse to many people in this world, 
Miss Fane, that they never can forget that 
they are sittin and that’s what makes. 
them so artificial and worthless—as 
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mean, of 
course,” said 
Milner with a 
chuckle. Then 
‘there was a 
silence. 

Phillida sat 
perfectly mo- 
tionless, gaz- 
ing into space 
and lost in 
thought. Her 
cup of happi- 
ness was full, 
for she felt 
that she had 
found a voca- 
tion, that she 
should cease 
to be a burden 
on her mother, 
and so that 
her mother’s 
dreadful load 
of care and 
anxiety would 
be very materi- 
ally lessened. 
It may be ob- 
jected that a 
mother’s bur- 
dens do not 
trouble a girl 
of seventeen; 
but that is per- 
haps because 
girls of seven- 
teen are not as a rule their mothers’ com- 
panions and confidants. But Phillida was 
the eldest, mother and daughter were 
thrown very much together, and Mrs. Fane 
had no secrets from her child. As for 
Milner, for him Phillida as an entity had 
ceased to exist; the studio itself had dis- 
appeared too, and he was gazing at a 
miller’s daughter just as he had seen her 
in the days gone by, smiling on him from 
under her big sun-bonnet of coloured 
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print, a pleasant subject to look upon, 
with her rather Dutch back-ground of a 
red brick mill ; and in fancy he heard once 
more the continuous accompaniment of 
drowsy music caused by the distant whirl- 
ing of the hidden wheels, and the splashing 
sound of falling waters. Milner was then 
thoroughly — up in his picture, 
while little Miss Fane was lost in contem- 
plation of the golden future. There was 
a sudden tap on the door, a strong and 
masterful tap; it startled both artist and 
model. 

“ Don’t lose the pose,” said Milner warn- 
ingly to Phillida. The girl, who was deter- 
mined to do her very best, stared straight 
at an object on the distant wall, and 
tried to carry out Milner’s instructions ; 
and looking neither to the right nor to 
the left, she sat perfectly motionless and 
petrified. 

Then Milner hurriedly went to the door 
and opened it. There was a slight expres- 
sion of annoyance on his face as headmitted 
his visitor, who was a big buxom blonde 
of seven or eight-and-thirty, who looked 
the very picture of health and good tem- 
. In one hand the lady, who wore a 
ong dust cloak anda big self-assertive hat 
of Italian straw, carried a little round 
basket tied over with tissue paper, which 
evidently contained strawberries; in the 
other was a big scarlet en-tout-cas, which 
she used as a walking stick, and which, 
somehow or other, perhaps from its big 
gold handle, gave one the idea that she 
was a sort of female drum-maijor. 

“You're at work, I'm sure I’m very 
sorry; I hate being disturbed myself, 
Milner, and disturbing others is almost 
as horrid, to the well-regulated mind.” 

“ I’m delighted to see you, Mrs. Charnel- 
house,” said John Milner. 

“Qh, you've got to say that, of course,” 
replied the lady; “that’s the beauty of 
being a woman; if 1 were a man you'd 
just say, ‘I can’t be bothered, dear boy !’ 
I’ve been shopping, Milner; I’m exhausted ; 
the heat’s too much for me. I’d have sat 
down in a pastry-cook’s, but a pastry-cook’s 
at this time of year is insufferably hot, and 
with the certainty of being ogled by ice- 
eating boys, too young to know better, and 
giared at by ice-eating women, it would 
only have made one feel the heat all the 
more. No, I said to myself, I haven't seen 


John Milner for an age; his studio is - 


delightfully cool; I will go and talk to 
Milner, he’s sure to have something pretty 


- 


85 
toshowme. By the bye, Milner, where's 
that nice-looking boy ?” 

“You mean Walter, I suppose,” said the 
artist, handing her a chair with the utmost 
gravity, “I’m sorry to say he’s just gone 
out.” 

“Then there'll be all the more straw- 
berries for you and me,” said Mrs. Charnel- 
house. “ Give mea fan, Milner, a good bi 
one, if you've got such a thing. Youdon't 
offer to fan me,” she said with a great laugh, 
“which you certainly would have done if 
we'd both been ten years younger.” Then 
she flung herself back in the big chair, and 
began fanning herself violently. “ Now 
open the strawberries,” continued the lady, 
“and mind you're not to pick the big ones. 
It’s dreadfully lonely at home, Milner,” 
said the lady, when she had reached her 
fifth prize strawberry. “ When I married 
Charnelhouse it was distinctly alove-match 
on both our parts without arriére penseée. 
You may grin, sir, but Charnelhouse was 
the darling of society. There wasn’t much 
of him, but he was distinctly nice-looking, 
and he made love to all the pretty women 
with a praiseworthy impartiality, and he 
said the most delightfully witty and wicked 
things. He was quite a Mephistopheles, 
ven tae and they are always so charm- 
ing. Ah, I little knew that the pretty and 
brilliant things, the subtle poison that 
Charnelhouse used to pour into my ears, 
were but dress-rehearsals of the talkee 
talkee of his next morning’s work. Yes,” 
she added with another sigh, “ Charnel- 
house never says anything either witty or 
wicked to me now. When we do talk it’s 
about the dinners, and then hisconversation 
is—well, blood-curdling. I’m married to 
an epicure, Milner. e declares that he 
must live like Lucullus, or that his inspira- 
tion will failhim. And who would pay the 
butcher, and the baker, and the candle- 
stick maker, if his inspirations were to fail 
him? As it is, I have the whole of my 

rofessional earnings as pin money, for 
Gheredianee insists on my dressing rather 
extensively, and declares | do him as much 
good as hundreds of coloured posters. So 
that if his inspirations were to fail him, you 
know, my income would have to go to the 
tradespeople, and if I had no clothes to 
wear, nobody would look at me. Don't grin 
like that, Milner, it’s bad form. I don’t 
mean that I should want to go out like 
Lady Godiva, or anything of that sort. 
Charnelhouse insists on a most expensive 
cook, and he has a long interview with her 
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every morning before he commences work, 
and I'm glad I’m not a jealous woman, or I 
should suffer agonies, and he talks quite 
Sentimentally about the wretch. ‘I couldn’t 
do without Phoebe, Glory,’ he says, ‘ she’s 
a pearl among women.’ I’m beginning to 
fee! better, Milner,” said Mrs. Charnel- 
house suddenly, having come to the end of 
the strawberries. “ You don’t ask me to 
smoke ? Charnelhouse always likes me to 
smoke. He pretends that it makes me 
what he calls odalisque-like ; that’s his 
nonsense. He does it to keep me quiet.” 
“T’m afraid I can’t ask you to smoke,” 
said Milner. “I smoke nothing but 
cavendish, you know, and my pipes are 
rather a caution to mariners.” 
- “Now you're laughing at me; it seems 
to me to be rather mean in a man to laugh 
at a woman; I'm always telling Charnel- 
house so, and he declares that it’s one of 
his conjugal rights, and that I was born to 
be laughed at, which is rude and husband- 
like. Not that I mind, you know, Milner, 
for they do say that the ruder a husband 
is the more he loves you. Yes,” said Mrs. 
Charnelhouse with a languishing sigh, 
“Francis must be very fond of me—and 
they do say that when a man’s particularly 
polite, that he’s playing you false, or 
meditating it. Of course, Francis, as a 
society novelist, is always doing the most 
horrible things in his books, but he’s not 
really immoral, he’s only wicked on paper; 
and he declares that the public expect it 
from him, and that Ghoul and Scorcher, 
his publishers, insist upon it, and that his 
circulation would be lowered if he didn’t 
do it; and as a man of the world, you 
must see that an author who respects him- 
self would do anything rather than lower 
his circulation.” Then Mrs. Charnelhouse 
drew a little cigarette case from her 
pocket—it was a masterpiece of Russian 
niello-work—and opening it, she extended 


it to Milner, with a big honest smile, just. 


as though she had been offering a sweet 
to a little child, or a pinch of snuff to a 
Scotch lawyer. ‘“ You may try one,” she 
said. “ You won’t ?—my morals may be 
execrable, Milner, but my cigarettes are 
Laferme and undeniable. Well, if you 
won't, you won't. You'll have to light up 
yourself, because it’s so much nicer to 
smoke in company, it’s what the young 
l_rds in Charnelhouse’s books call ‘chum- 
mier.’ Give me a light.” 

Milner did as he was bid; he also 
filled his own pipe and lighted it. Then 


Mrs. Charnelhouse extended her foot with 
simious dexterity, and hooking a chair 
towards her, she calmly put her feet up 
as though she had been a Lord of 
Creation. “Now, this is what I call 
jolly,” cried Gloriana Charnelhouse, drop- 
ping her head back luxuriously and emit- 
ting a huge cloud of blue smoke, first 
from one nostril and then from the other. 
“Tsay, Milner,” the lady remarked, with 
a great honest smile, “why don’t you 
talk, why don’t you try to amuse a 
fellow ?” 

“I suppose it’s because I’m not an 
eloquent man,” said Milner with a smile, 
“and if you won't accept that excuse, 
Mrs. Charnelhouse, I'll make another 
one.” 

“ Meaning me, I suppose,” said the lady 
with a laugh. “Oh, | know, I can’t help 
it, I was running on, of course I was, I 
always do. I’m like Miss Mowcher, I’m 
so volatile! Charnelhouse likes me to 
talk, he says I’m so very human; and 
when a woman once begins running on, 
you know, particularly to her husband, or 
a man she likes, it’s so difficult to stop. 
But I am always afraid to talk ‘shop’ to 
you, Milner, because I know you're a 
great artist, and I’m only a poor little 
painter of prettiness, who happens to ke: 
the fashion. What’s that?” suddenly 
exclaimed Mrs. Charnelhouse, as_ she 
became aware of the presence of Phillida. 
She flung away the stump of her cigarette, 
and she raised a long-handled double eye-- 
glass, which she opened with a flick, and 
then stared at the poor child as though 
she were examining a T wo-headed Night- 
ingale or a spotted boy. 

ot that her examination affected 
Phillida, in the least; she hadn't been 
listening to the conversation, she was 
merely most seriously occupied in not 
losing the pose ; not having eyes in her 
back like the spider, she actually supposed 
Milner to be still sketching, and her eyes. 
were still fixed upon the object on the 
opposite wall, which had been indicated 
to her by the artist on the first instance. 
Little Miss Fane’s limbs were aching, and 
all unknowingly, Milner was testing her 
endurance to the very utmost. Like 

Roderick Dhu, she said in her heart,— 

“ This rock shall fly 

From it’s firm base as soon as I.” 

And there she sat, as still'as the gentle- 
man in the opera of the Cheval de Bronze, 
who was turned to stone. 
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. “Qh, it’s a young lady who is good 
enough to sit to me,” said Milner. 

“ P-r-e-t-t-y ?” said Mrs. Charnelhouse, 
in the dumb alphabet, upon her fingers. 

“Very,” replied Milner with a smile. 

“Tn that case I don’t believe you, Milner 
—and I wish you wouldn’t destroy my 
illusions. You're a miserable hypocrite, 
like the rest of your fickle sex.” Then 
Gloriana Charnelhouse sprang to her feet. 
“T’ll have a look at her and judge for 
myself,” she cried. 

“One moment,” said John Milner, and *:e 
raised his hand with an im- 
patient gesture in a way that 
considerably astonished his 
visitor. “If you like, Mrs. 
Charnelhouse,” he said, “I 
shall have the pleasure of in- 
troducing you to Miss Fane. 
You may be of use to each 
other.” 

“The man’s gone out of his 
mind,” thought the lady in the 
big _— hat. : 

“T owe you an apolo 
Miss Fane,” pe? Milner, with 
great deference. “To tell you 
the truth, I had forgotten all 
about you, my child. Let me 
introduce you to Mrs. Charnel- 
house. rs. Charnelhouse is 
a well-known artist, and her 
husband is equally well-known 
as an author. Miss Fane,” 
added Milner pointedly, “is 
a friend of my cousin Mrs, 
Barker’s.” 

“Well, I’m sure !” cried the 
lady artist in astonishment. 

hether she made this 
rather vulgar exclamation at 
the conduct of Phillida, which 
was sufficiently extraordinary, 
it is impossible to say. Phillida, like the 
unhappy boy upon the burning deck, was 
determined not to disobey orders at all 
hazards ; at all hazards she retained the 
pose. 

“Tm very pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance,” said Phillida simply ; “ you'll 
excuse my not turning round, but I can’t.” 

“My dear young lady,” cried Milner, 
“T’m awfully sorry ; you've actually been 
in one position for the last half-hour, 
because I was fool enough to forget to 
give the order to stand at ease. Pray do 
So at once.” 

“I am not sorry to, Mr. Milner,” said 


taat she had endur 





A SKETCH. 


Phillida, as she attempted to rise ; “ but I 
must beg your pardon,” she added, casting, 
a look o agony towards Mrs. Charnel- 
house, “for 1 can’t get up, for I—I—I’ve 
got pins and needles in both my feet,” 
moaned the girl, almost hysterically, “ and 
I’m quite giddy with staring at the object.” 

~ = child,” cried Mrs. Charnelhouse 
with genuine sympathy. 
a brute.” 

Now Phillida’s feelings had been really 
hurt. She didn’t object to the discomfort 
, that she looked upon 
as being part of the necessary 
curriculum of her new profes- 
sion; but that Milner should 
have forgotten her very exis- 
tence was decidedly galling ; 
she felt ready to cry, but she 
mastered her emotion, and 
tried to smile benignantly upon 
Mrs. Charnelhouse. 

“ There, if it hadn’t been for 
your stupidity, Milner, she 
could have had her share of 
the strawberries. My dear,” 
cried the lady artist enthusi- 
astically, “let me congratulate 
ess you're a dream of love- 
iness. You're what my hus- 
band, in his jargon, would call 
the ‘ world’s desire.’ You must 
certainly sit to me, and I['ll 
introduce you to Francis, and 
he'll write pages of what he 
calls descriptive stuff about 
you; you'll come as a boon 
and a blessing to Francis, and 
he'll rave about your eyes, and 
your hair, and your complexion, 
and your figure for weeks ;” 
and then the novelist’s wife, 
wy perceiving a look of genuine 

horror upon Fhillida’s face, 
laughed merrily, and added, “Don’t be 
alarmed, my dear; he'll only do it on 
paper. Francis is a very little man, and 
as harmless as a fly. e’ll immortalise 
you on paper, and I'll immortalise you in 

astels ; pastels are my strong point, Miss 
ane because I’m only an ingenious 
fudger, you know, as Milner will tell you 
as soon as my back is turned. You'll find 
that to parody the scap advertisements in 
refcrence to your admirers. 


“Milner, you're 


‘ Those then will love, 

Who never loved before; 
And those who loved before, 
Will now love all the more, 
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Now, when can you come to me, and which 
are your free days ?” 

“ Miss Fane will be glad to come to you 
whenever you please, and as often as you 
please,” said Milner, with a meaning 
glance at Phillida. 

“You are very kind, I’m sure,” said 
Phillida simply, in reply. 

“Then shall we fix the day after to- 
morrow, at ten ?” said Mrs. Charnelhouse, 
producing a silver- 
mounted memorandum 
book. “ Here’s my card, 
No. 2, The Studios, 
Kensington. Close to 
Addison Road Station, 
my dear, you can’t 
mistake it; and if 
you'll only look half 
as pretty as you're 
doing now, [ shall 
be your debtor 
for life, indeed I 


shall. Ta ta, 
dear boy,” 
said the 
lady, ad- 
dressing 
John Mil- 
ner ; “it 




















at her, Gloriana Charnelhouse is as good 
as she’s high.” 


CHAPTER V. 
EDMONDSBURY. 


Mrs. Fane, like a wise woman, had 
accepted Mr. Bayle’s offer; and Ethel 
and the little Dorothy, whom everybody 
knew as Pops, and who was only Dorothy 

when she was naughty, 
had received their 
nominations to the 

‘1! Grey Cloak School at 

i) Edmondsbury. It is 

'| called Edmondsbury 

3 because, were the 
i author to give you 

+ the name of the 

place where the 

Grey Cloak 
School is situ- 

ated, the lives 
of the Gov- 
ernors 

of the 
school 
would 
be ren- 
dered 


PHILLIDA TAKING HER SISTERS TO SCHOOL. 


would be more than my life is worth to 
keep the fiend Francis hungering for 
his lunch; and my cabman will charge 
me at least eighteenpence for waiting. 
Do not forget; ten sharp, Miss Fane,” 
and then the great gushing creature shook 
hands effusively, first with Phillida, and 
then with Milner, and bounced out of the 
studio. 

“1 congratulate you,” said Milner ; “ you 
have secured a good client, Miss Fane; 
and though you mightn’t think it, to look 


unbearable, by applications from gentle 
people who would be only too glad to have 
their daughters educated for nothing. 
Poor Mrs. Fane had looked forward to 
the day of parting with terror, and little 
Ethel had shared her mother’s grief, and 
the pair would kiss each other silently and 
tearfully whenever there was an oppor- 
tunity. Phillida did her best to soothe 
Ethel and comfort her mother; but her 
efforts in this direction were not particu- 
larly successful. When Constance is 
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being remonstrated with as to her “too 
heinous respect for grief” by Pandulpho 
the Papal Legate, she invariably brings 
down the house with that celebrated line 


“ He talks to me, that never had a son.” 


It’s a woman’s argument and, of course, 
unanswerable. 

Mrs. Fane, in her replies to Phillida, 
invariably took the same line, and taunted 
her with not having daughters of her own ; 
this she always did in a tone of mingled 
scorn and pity, as though she felt it 
was her daughter’s misfortune and not 
her fault. hile Ethel, who was both 
lachrymose and snappish, would retort, 
“It’s all very well for you, Phillida, you're 
not going to leave home just when you've 
begun to feel that you were everything 
to mother; you're not going to wear a 
dreadful dress, and not come home for an 
holidays; you,” added Miss Ethel, wit 
fine and cutting sarcasm, “are going to 
enjoy yourself in London ; and you won’t 
be troubled with me and Pops, which will 
make all the difference, won't it, Phillida?” 
added the child bitterly. 

“Yes, dear; it will make all the 
difference to me. I shall lose the two 
dear little sisters that I love so well; but 
what makes me bear it bravely, Ethel, is 
that I know that it’s for their good, and 

r mother’s ; but whenever they let me, 
shall run down to Edmondsbury and 
see my little sisters. And 1 should be far 
more unhappy, Ethel dear, if I didn’t 
know that there was someone to look after 
little Pops, someone who loves her just 
as well as I do, Ethel dear.” 

“I never thought of that,” said Ethel 
simply. i 

And from that moment little Ethel Fane, 

d eleven years, ceased to weep at the 
idea of leaving home. 

But Pops gloried in the approaching 
departure. 

“T shall be the littleist, Mr. Bayle said ; 
the very littleist of all the girls. And Mr. 
Bayle’s a dear old gentleman; and he 
didn’t scold me when I broke his great 
tortoiseshell eyeglasses ; and he told me 
and mamma all about Edmondsbury, and 
what a beautiful place it is; and that 
there’s a great church there, ever so big ; 
only they don’t call it a church, you know. 
He says we shall be very happy there, 
and oh, I’m longing for the day: and 
it'll be so nice to have lots of other 
children to play with. Do you think 


there'll be many lessons, Phillida? And 
I hope there are lots of very little girls, 
for I’m not sure, you know, that it will be 
nice to always be the littleist of all. And 
Mr. Bayle said, that when they dressed 
me up, as they will do, that I shall be a 

rfect picture—-that'll be nice, won't it 

hillida ? And oh, Phillida,” ‘continued 
the young lady very solemnly, “ you'll tell 
them my name is'nt really Pops, and I 
shouldn't like other girls, who wern’t my 
sisters, to call me so. You'll tell them 
that, won't you, Pnillida ?” 

And so little Dorothy Fane, as is the 
nature of fledglings, so to say, impatiently 
flapped her untried pinions, and longed 
for the moment when she should quit the 
maternal nest for the first time. They 
talk of the joys of childhood. There is no 
doubt that children, even very little chil- 
dren, have sore trials and great tribu- 
lations; but they are free from carking 
care, and they don’t understand the 
meaning of the word anxiety. 

The day of departure, the day which 
Pops had longed for and Ethel had 
dreaded so much, at length arrived, and 
Mrs. Fane’s three daughters, in their 
simple mourning, were ready to depart. 
A four-wheel cab was at the door, and 
Mrs. Fane had thoughtfully provided a 


coloured story-book and a bag of sponge 
cakes as food for the minds and bodies of 
the little ones during the journey. It was 


with difficulty that the poor mother could 
restrain her tears, as she kissed her 
youngest darling for the last time; buta 
warning glance from Phillida helped her 
to bear up, and then the travellers filed 
down the narrow staircase of the little 
ledging-house in Calthorpe Street, and 
Ethel, pale as Hecuba, assumed a tragic 
air; while Pops, b:¢ of sponge cakes in 
hand, expressed her hope to her eldest 
sister that “the man would drive very fast 
and wouldn’t miss the train.” 

Then the cab rattled off, and poor Mrs. 
Fane waved her hand to the children from 
the open window till the cab was out of 
sight ; and then she flung herself into the 
lodging-house easy-chair, and the poor 
woman wept as if her heart would break. 
The thought of her poverty didn’t cause 
her to weep, it was the remembrance that 
her delicately nurtured children were taken 
from her to be brought up by charity; that 
thought was as gall and wormwood to a 
woman like Mrs. Fane. She who had 
always been free-handed and a cheerful 
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iver in the days of her prosperity, found 
it difficult, well-nigh impossible, to recon- 
cile her mind to receive the charity of 
others. But at length she dried her eyes. 
“There was no other way,” she said to 
herself, “and if I had not consented, we 
must have well-nigh starved. Mr. Bayle 
was right. And, after all, it is a great 
consolation to feel that every one of the 
girls at the Grey Cloak School is gently 
born. Gentlewomen every one of them— 
that’s what makes all the difference.” 

We laugh at the Ashantee for worship- 
ing his fetish ; we look upon the believer 
in Mumbo Jumbo in a comic light; and 
yet most of us carry about with us some 
special fetish which we reverently worship, 
and most of us adore a Mumbo Jumbo of 
our own, either openly or in secret. We 
are all aware of this, though we won't 
confess it; and that is why, perhaps, we 
none of us will laugh at poor Mrs. Fane, 
because she bowed down to the fetish 
called Gentility. 

Did you ever know a woman miss a 
train in her lifeexcept from force majeure? 
Of course you never did. Phillida was no 
exception to the rest of her sex, she had 
to catch the ten o'clock train, she arrived 
at the station at nine twenty-five; she 
couldn't even take the tickets, for the office 
wasn't yet open. Phillida was young and 
innocent; Phillida was going to travel 
third class; being young and innocent, she 
walked straight to the third class waiting- 
room. How often one sees wicked and 
wily people, who ought to know better, 
lounging on the cushioned seats provided 
in the first class waiting-room, and trying 
to look as much like peers or peeresses, 
according to their sex, as possible. They 
take their tickets at the last minute, as 
though they were committing a crime, 
then, having hidden the ticket, they re- 
assume the lordly air, swagger on to the 
platform, and march up and down in front 
of the first class carriages; then, when 
most of the other passengers have taken 
their seats, and they feel quite sure that 
nobody is looking, they disappear suddenly 
into the moving torture-chamber in which 
parliament compels the company to carry 
them for a penny a mile. They take their 
seats as far from the platform as possible, 
lest their degradation should be seen by 
a chance acquaintance, and during the 
journey they patronise the rest of the 
passengers with urbane, but haughty 
politeness, and try to persuade them into 


the belief that they are doing it for 
a bet. 
So Phillida and her sisters sat on the 


_ uncompromising wooden bench which the 


railway company had thoughtfully pro- 
vided as a stool of repentance for its third 
class patrons, in order that their sufferings 
might commence as soon as possible, that 
they might submit themselves lowly and 
reverently to all their betters, and ulti- 
mately wish that they had never been 
born. Little Ethel forgot her troubles in 
the coloured book of fairy tales, which she 
had already began to devour: while Pops, 
full of excitement, yet determined to be 
“good,” was gazing through the open 
door on to the platform, deeply interested 
in the busy scene without. As for Phillida, 
she sat, one protecting arm thrown lov- 
ingly round the shoulders of the younger 
child, lost in thought. And so the three 
waited silently till the corduroy-clad 
official made his appearance at the open 
door, and shouted with stentorian voice, 
“Now then, any more going on? This 
way for Edmondsbury and all stations, 
second class for’ard, third be’ind.”. Then 
he began to ring a big bell furiously. 
There’s a touching simpiicity about that 
second class for’ard, third be’ind; it shows 
such a tender care for those passengers 
whose lives are most valuable. If the 
train should run into another train, the 
second class “persons” will come to 
grief: if the train is run into, the “parties” 
travelling third will be telescoped. It’s 
quite right and proper of the company, of 
course, because you have to pay more for 
killing or injuring a first class passenger, 
which is a matter of very serious moment; 
besides, should an. accident occur, it 
enables the directors to carry out the 
maxim of the old physicians, Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vill. 

They were in luck, they got a compart- 
ment to themselves: they might have had 
to endure the uncongenial society of the 
tramp, the ruffian, or the drunkard: but 
the portly guard, being the father of a 
family of girls himself, and perhaps 
slightly influenced by the fact of Phillida’s 
being a very pretty girl, and most men 
are mean and will do more for a pretty 
girl than they will for a plain one, consid- 
erately locked them in: he was not in- 
fluenced by mercenary motives, and he 
knew perfectly well that third class people 
don’t give tips, but he was very civil to 
Phillida all the same as he touched his 
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hat to the little lady, and considerately 
remarked, “There is no change, Miss, 
and you'll get to Edmondsbury by twelve.” 

Certainly Phillida had her hands full 
during the journey. 
the ten seats separately and individually ; 
she sat with her back to the engine, close 
to the window ; 
windows up, and down, and she made 
scientific experiments on the ventilators 
with Ethel’s umbrella. It was only when 
a train would suddenly pass theirs at full 
speed, that Pops for some minutes would 
become the good child of the story-books, 
and sit by her eldest sister’s side, clasping 
her hand. The tunnels, too, had a very 
calming effect upon Miss Pops; an effect 


Pops tried each of 


and she tried the effect of 


thing or other, and it isn’t always so easy 
to answer a child’s questions. You 
mustn't say you don’t know ; children and 
young people arrive at conclusions rapidly, 
they deliver their judgments in a summary 
manner; and, unlike Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, they never doubt. To the child, an 
adult who contesses that he or she doesn't 
know, is an ignoramus; even an under- 
nurse, or the odd girl who is called in to 
“mind baby,” never pleads guilty to 
ignorance. “ You ask no questions, master 

Baby, and you'll hear no lies,” is the stock 
formula by which she will delude the too 
inquisitive youthful mind. It is no use 
being a parent, an aunt, or even a great- 
aunt—a title which has peculiar terrors to 
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which was exceedingly efficacious, but 
terribly evanescent. A small child is like 
a young dog, it’s very wonderful what an 
amount of exercise either creature will 
succeed in getting in a short time. At 
irregular intervals, Pops would adjourn 
from labour to refreshment, to use a mys- 
terious phrase which some of us have 
heard before ; she expressed her greatest 
astonishment at the want of appetite of 
her sisters ; and then she made a startling 
admission. “ When I know there are 
sponge-cakes,” she said, “I’m always 
hungry.” Phillida had plenty to do in 
acting as cicerone to Miss Dorothy Fane, 
who displayed a_ startling desire for 
information about things in general. The 
child was always wanting to know some- 


the vouthful mind; if you once confess 
you don’t know, be you father or mother, 
or even great-aunt, you take your place 
among the dullards of the child’s ac- 
quaintance, and, metaphorically speaking, 
the child will turn up its mental nose at 
you ever after. Even an Edmondsbury 
train reaches its destination at last ; it was 
only half-an-hour late, and of course the 
railway officials were bursting with pride 
at its unwonted punctuality. There was 
the station-master looking as if he were 
“ Ruler of the Queen’s Navee,” at the very 
least ; and the porters bustled v igorously, 
and made themselves as omnipresent as 
Drury Lane supernumeraries, hustling the 
passengers in a business-like manner, and 
crying out “by your leave” to old ladies 
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whom they frightened out of their 
WN F 

ow the little Fane girls had no luggage. 
Mr. Bayle had insisted that they weve to 
go down in the clothes they stood up in, 
as kit of all description, and every com- 
fort and necessary, were provided by the 
Commissioners of the Grey Cloak School. 

“Things are much changed from what 
they were, at Edmondsbury,” Mr. Bayle 
had said. “Till fifteen years ago, matters 
went on at the Grey Cloak School just as 
they had done in the sixteenth century. 
The girls were badly fed and badly housed, 
and the system of education was a farce, 
conducted by inefficient mistresses, who 
invariably lived to a good old age, and died 
at their posts rather than take half-pay. 
But when the Charity Commissioners took 
the school in hand, they made very short 
work of the ancient abuses. The girls 
now get a sound English education; the 
mistresses are well paid and efficient ; the 
health and comfort of the girls is thor- 
oughly attended to; in fact, they are well 
housed, well clothed, well fed, and well 
taught. The old school-house, beautifully 
restored, still exists; and now, instead of 
being a picturesque ruin, it is well warmed 
and well ventilated. The dormitories which 
used to be in huge attics over the school- 
house, with the bare tiled roof overhead, 
have been replaced by a handsome modern 
building with every sanitary improvement. 
Each girl has a little cubicle to herself,and 
everything is now as it should be. If I 
had daughte: s of my own,” Mr. Bayle had 
said in conci:.sion, “and I got the chance 
of having thei: brought up at the Grey 
Cloak School, | can honestly tell you, Mrs. 
Fane, that I should jump at it.” 

Phillida enquired her way to the Grey 
Cloak School, and as she did so she 
noticed that little Dorothy, who was 
holding her hand, grasped it all the tighter ; 
in fact, poor Pops now presented a rather 
wobegone appearance, and the corners 
of her mouth trembled nervously. For- 
tunately at this moment they suddenly 
came in sight of the cathedral. 

“Oh, Phillida,” cried the child, clasping 
ner hands, “ what a big big church! Do 

ou think that it will be our church, 
hillida ?” 

Before her sister could answer her, they 
came upon a little procession of some 
four-and-twenty girls, uniformly clad in 
old world costumes; each girl carried a 
prayer book in her hand, and each one’s 


face wore an air of demure staidness that 
seemed beyond her years. The costume 
was a becoming one. The neat muslin 
caps, the snowy mittens and the big white 
bib aprons which almost concealed their 
short blue gowns (for they were gowns, 
not frocks or dresses), gave the girls the 
air of a set of little puritans, of a bygone 
time. At the side of the little troop 
walked a benevolent-looking old lady, who 
beamed from behind her spectacles upon 
the world in general, and upon her charges 
in particular. Phillida intuitively felt that 
the girls belonged to the Grey Cloak 
School, and that in a few short hours her 
little sisters would be clad in the strange 
but becoming costume. 

“What pretty dresses!” cried Ethel 
Fane. 

There couldn’t be a doubt about the 
prettiness of the dress, and Phillida felt 
comforted as she heard Ethel express her 
approbation of the costume. 

hillida had been quite right. The Grey 
Cloak girls were going back to the school 
house, for, being a Saint’s Day, they had 
attended morning service at the cathedral, 
according to ancient custom. The girls 
filed slowly across the little square, and as 
they the sisters, Pops whispered in 
Ethel’s ear, “Oh, Etts, there’s one poor 
girl walks with acrutch. I'm sosorry for 
her, Etts.” 

And when the procession had passed, 
the sisters followed it as it crossed the 
little square, and entered a low stone 
archway beneath which was a sort of 
lodge ; and in the doorway of the we 
the lower part of his figure concealed by 
a wooden hutch, stood a jolly, red-faced 
man, who wore a queerly cut coat of royal 
blue with scarlet facings. There were 
medals upon the scarlet waistcoat, which 
covered the jolly man’s breast, and as each 
pair of girls filed past him, he nodded and 
smiled benignantly, and each girl returned 
the smile ; and when the benevolent old 
lady passed in, the jolly, red-faced man 
pulled his forelock to her with intense 
respect. And so the little regiment dis- 
appeared beneath the archway; then 
Phillida, having screwed her courage to the 
sticking point, approached the jolly man. 

“Would you be good enough to tell me 
the way to the Grey Cloak School ?” she 
said, addressing him. 

“ This ts the Grey Cloak School, miss,” 
said the jolly man, favouring Phillida with 
a military salute. “Is there anything I 
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can do for you, miss ?” he added Politely. 
“Would you like to look round ? 

“T am bringing my two sisters to the 
school,” said Phillida, with great humility. 

“Ah,” said the man, with a pleasant 
smile; “then these be the two young 
ladies we're expecting. You'd better step 
this way, miss,” said the man, seizing a 

t gold-laced hat, and emerging from 
is lodge. And as he came out the girls 
ng that the beadle to the Grey 
oak School had, what sailors call, one 
timber toe. “ That was our head dame, 
miss, that passed in just now; you'll 
like Miss Mounsey, I’m sure, miss ; we're 
all very fond of Miss Mounsey here in 
Edmondsbury ; she’s just a mother to the 
young ladies,” said the beadle, as he 
stumped along by Phillida’s side. 

It was an immense consolation to 
Phillida, to hear this official intimatien of 
the fact, that, though her little sisters were 
to be brought up by charity, yet they 
would not cease to be ladies in the eyes of 
those who ought to know. They walked 
across the small quadrangle, passed the 
school house with its long lancet windows, 
whose grey walls of Kentish rag were 
mellowed by age, and patches of golden 
moss and silvery lichen. Then they came 
to a little door of oak, black with age, upon 
which was a tiny brass door-plate, on 
which were engraved the words “ Miss 
Mounsey.” The little lattice window at 
the side of it was curtained by some three 
or four luxuriant plants of the common 
scarlet geranium. 

“Will you please to knock, miss ?” said 
the beadle. 

For an instant Phillida was in doubt. 
As the sister of two little charity girls, 
ought she to give a single knock ? She 
couldn’t give a double one on account of 
interfering with the prerogative of the 
postman. Then she suddenly remembered 
the wise saw, “Once a lady, always a 
lady.” She took the tiny brass knocker, 
which shone like burnished gold, and diffi- 
dently gave the humblest of rat-tat-tats. 

“ I'm sure I’m very much obliged to you,” 
_ Said Phillida to the jolly beadle. “ I’m very 
sorry to have given you so much trouble.” 

“ Don’t mention it, miss,” said the man, 
touching his gold-laced hat respectfully. 
“It’s a real pleasure to do anything for a 
young lady like you.” 

Then the beadle stumped off towards 
his lodge, and the door was opened by a 
toy servant demurely dressed in black, 





who, on learning Phillida’s name, informed 
her that Miss Mounsey was expecting her. 
Miss Mounsey received Phillida and her 
sisters in a dimly lighted, sweetly smelling, 
low-pitched little room. The window-sill 
was, as we know, gay with scarlet 
geraniums, and close to the panes, stood. 
a big india-rubber plant, which hel to 
shut out the light. There wasa little old- 
fashioned piano, wonderfully tall for its 
size, with a huge front of yellow quilled 
silk, in the centre of which was a gigantic 
tassel of the same colour. Innumerable 
photographs in frames were on the walls, 
and there was 
a wonderful 
portrait, under 
_ in a maple 

rame, ota 
young gentle- 
man with a 
Carag songs 

igh collar, and 
abnormally 
curly hair, a 
frill to his shirt, 
and wearing 
Hessian boots 
and panta- 
loons. Some- 
) how or other, 
’ Phillida intui- 
tively felt that 
this young gen- 
tleman in black 
paper upon a 
white back- 
ground, was in 
some sentimen- 
tal way con- 
nected with the 
romantic period 
of Miss Moun- 
sey’s life. Phil- 
lida was per- 
fectly right. 
Miss Mounsey put Phillida and her sisters 
at their ease at once; she shook hands with 
Phillida as though she had been an old 
friend, and then she kissed the two little 
ones as though she had known and loved 
them all their lives. All three girls felt 
that it was utterly impossible to be other- 
wise than happy in the society of so 
charming an old lady; her very cap 
ribbons and spectacles inspired confidence, 
and her dark grey dress and spotless linen 
cuffs showed that she was precise, without 
being prim. 
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” Then Miss Mounsey incontinently in- 
sisted that the three sisters should then 
and there lunch with her; and when one 
is young, after sixty miles’ journey one is 
certain of a good appetite, and with youth 
and a good appetite one is sure to forget 
the existence of one’s woes. 

“My dear,” said Miss Mounsey, after 
lunch, “1 shall be very busy with your 
sisters for the next couple of hours. I 
think, now that you are at Edmondsbury, 
you ought not to miss the cathedral ; ours 
is one of the most celebrated cathedrals in 
all England, and people come long dis- 
tances to see it.” 

Of course this was a palpably trans- 

ent excuse for getting rid of Phillida, 
ut it was plain enough to the girl that it 
was kindly meant ; so it was arranged that 
Phillida, who was returning to town, 
should take a cup of tea with Miss 
Mounsey at half-past four, and then bid 
her little sisters good-bye. Pops looked 
rather wistfully at her as she left Miss 
Mounsey’s little room, and it was all poor 
Phillida could do to keep a stiff upper lip. 
Phillida marched across the quadrangle, 
past the lodge, from the half-open door of 
which the jolly, red-faced, red-waistcoated 
beadle bowed to her punctiliously, thereby 
causing her to feel somewhat less sad, 
because he, at the moment, irresistibly 
reminded her of a gigantic Punch. 

There was no necess:ty to ask the way 
to the cathedral; wherever you stood in 
Edmondsbury, it always dominated the 
view ; you looked at it, and you followed 
your nose. There are two ways of seeing 
the cathedral. One way is simply to walk 
round for yourself, the other is to pa- 
tronise the showman ; for eightpence you 
can ascend the highest tower and gaze 
down upon the vast leaded roofs of the 
cathedral, the sleepy and ancient town of 
Edmondsbury, and the bright English 
landscape by which it is surrounded. For 
an extra fourpence, under the charge of a 
second showman, you can inspect the 
belfry, and, on a high beam above your 
head there, the verger will point out a pair 
of barn-door owls, which, as he puts it, 
are in the habit of roosting there from time 
immemorial, and are supposed to be 
“ puffeckly deaf,” having been born in the 
bell tower, which accounts for the phe- 
nomenon. And if you happen to be in 
the bell tower at the hour, you are 
generally rather glad to — for then 
the chimes are rung, and though they 


sound sweet and beautiful in the town 
below, and as you recognise the old- 
fashioned hymn tunes you are charmed 
and delighted ; yet, in the belfry itself, the 
tremendous din and the bewildering vi- 
brations make one glad to escape incon- 
tinently. An extra ninepence allows you 
to visit the crypt and underground church, 
which contains the big block of granite, 
under which reposes the ashes of St. 
Edmund. 

“The cathedral vaults,” as the verger 
observes, pointing to a rather new-looking 
wall, “‘extend a considerable distance 
beyond here, and are let to a firm of wine 
merchants by the Dean and Chapter.” 
Then, in a particularly dark corner, you 
are shown some half dozen leaden coffins, 
which are vaguely described as “ probably 
of ancient origin.” Another fourpence 
unlocks the door in the beautiful carved 
screen which admits you to the choir, and 
you can inspect the bishop’s throne, and 
the rich tracery of the stalls, and admire 
the ingenuity of the priests of old, when 
they had a head with a flat top carved 
beneath the folding seat of each stall, in 
order that they might sit at ease during 
those parts of the service when they were 
supposed to be standing, by means of the 
simple manoeuvre of turning back the seat. 
The various separate payments at Ed- 
mondsbury cathedral amount to two-and- 
ninepence, and for that sum you saw 
everything ; or, if you were of a frugal 
mind, you could purchase a sort of circular 
tourist ticket for two shillings. 

Now poor Phillida had no spare cash, 
and she was rather astonished than other- 
wise, when a lank man in a long black 
gown, carrying a wand of office in one 
hand, and in the other a bunch of keys so 
bright with use that they shone like burn- 
ished silver, walked up_to her, made her a 
low bow, politely remarked in an unctuous 
whisper that it was a fine day, informed 
her of the list of prices to the various 
shows, and asked her if she would like to 
possess a copy of the full descriptive 
account of this ancient building, price 
sixpence. And when Phillida humbly 
declared that she didn’t purpose visiting 
any of the sights that day, the person 
in the black gown informed her, with 
a triumphant chuckle, that “the chancel 
is closed to the public, except during the 
hours of divine service;” and then he 
added, as a sort of vindictive ultimatum, 
“and there’s nothing to see in the parts 
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that are open free.” Then he rattled his 
keys, scowled at Phillida, and hid behind 
a pillar. Whether the rattling of the keys 
was a sort of masonic sign to his fellow 
vergers that there was nothing to be got 
out of Phillida, it is impossible to say. 
But let us do the vergers justice, they did 
their duty like men ; they were put there, 
no doubt, to see that no sacrilegious hands 
should plunder, injure or desecrate the 
great cathedral church. So they kept 
their eyes on Phillida) Whether they 
thought that she was going to put one of 
the pillars in her pocket ; rz 
whether they supposed , (AWE 
that she was burning with Wi fe 

a desire to carve her name ° Lt 2 . 
upon the walls; or whether - “. 
they suspected her of being 
a dynamitard, it is impos- 
sible to tell ; but wherever 
the girl walked, wherever 
she turned to look around 
her, she would invariably 
see a head protruding from 
some une ted corner, 
and a pair of watchful eyes 
fixed upon her. 

Phillida found consola- 
tion in her troubles; she 
knelt down on one of the 
rushen chairs; she prayed 
to Heaven, and she was 
comforted ; she was weary 
and heavy laden ; 
she asked for rest, 

r girl, and she 
ound it. And as she knelt 
and prayed, even the black 
cloaked-vergers hadn't the 
heart to interrupt the girl’s 
ete to the Father of 
















It is needless to say that 
Phillida did not stop long 
in the cathedral. After the 
cool shades of the great building, the 
streets without seemed insufferably hot. 
Phillida wandered about in Edmondsbury, 
for she felt that she had to put in the time 
somehow ; she wandered about till she 
was really ready to drop. The very pan- 
tiles with which the paths were paved 
seemed heated like the floor of an oven: 
and after an honr’s desultory wandering 
through the sleepy streets, Phillida began 
to look out for a pastrycook’s, where she 
could purchase the privilege of sitting 
down by becoming a customer. Go into 
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the smallest foreign provincial town you 
like, and you will find seats for the weary; 
but you don’t find them in an English 
provincial town. The writer never knew 
the reason of this till recently. “Oh, we 
couldn’t have seats in our town,” said a 
provincial mayor of whom. he made the 
enquiry, “it would interfere with the 
publicans.” We are very tender to vested 
interests in this great and happy England 
of ours. 

When Phillida got back to the Grey 
Cloak School, Miss Mounsey received her 

very kindly. 

“Your sisters are com- 
pletely fitted out, my dear,” 
she said; “the elder one is 
unhappy, of course; but 
the little one, who will be 
the youngest of my girls,” 
said the old lady with an 
air of proprietorship, “is 
hesoudlite enjoying. her- 
self with some of the little 
ones. I don’t think you 
need be anxious about 
your sisters, my dear,” she 
went on, as she handed 
Phillida a cup of tea; 
they'll have every care and 
attention, and no one will 
be unkind or hard to them. 
If 1 were you I should 
make the parting as short 
as possible; 
and you mustn't 
allow yourself 
to break down, 
you know, or 
m& you'll upset 
» them alto- 

gether.” 

And then 
she explained 
to Phillida 
that the girls 
had a week’s holiday at Christmas, 
and a fortnight at Midsummer, if their 
friends desired it. “For my part,” said 
Miss Mounsey, “I think it far better that 
they don’t leave us, then they soon get to 
look upon the school as their home: and, 
of course, friends and relatives can come 
and see them at any time.” 

When the tea equipage had been 
removed, Miss Mounsey looked at her 
watch. 

“ Now, my dear,” she said, “ I'll go and 
bring them. They'll startle you a little, 
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perhaps, when you first see them in their 
new dress; but our girls are very proud 
of their dress, and so will your little 
sisters be after a while. I was very proud 
of it when I wore the dress, my dear,” 
said the gentle old lady, “ for I was brought 
up in the Grey Cloak School ; and when I 
was eight-and-twenty, | became a Dame 
here, and I’ve been a Dame here for five- 
and-twenty years. It’s a long time to 
look back upon, isn’t it? but it’s been a 
very happy time.” Then Miss Mounsey 
left the room. 

It was a great comfort to Phillida to 
know from Miss Mounsey’s lips that the 
two children would be well cared for. 
There couldn’t have been a more charming 
old lady than Miss Mounsey, whose 
bringing up assuredly did credit to the 
Grey Cloak Foundation. “ Mother ’ll Le 
a ae thought Phillida. 

, And then the door opened, and Ethel 
and Pops, clad in the full dress of the 
Grey Cloak Girls, made their appearance. 

“Oh, isn’t it a pretty dress?” cried 
Pops, flinging her little grey cloak wide 
open to display the glories of its scarlet 
lining. nd I’ve got the littleist pair 
of mittens they had,” continued the young 
lady. “That nice old lady says they’re 
a bit too big for me, but the shoes fit 
me, don’t they, Phillis?” and flinging off 
her cloak, the child to caper and 
dance about joyously. “And she said, 
Phillida, that she wanted you to see us in 
our cloaks; and they’re beautifully warm, 
aren’t they, Phillis? And all the girls 
would kiss me because I was so very little. 
And it’s such fun; and one of the girls 
has got a battledore and shuttlecock, and 
I've learned. And oh, Phillida, we've 
come to say good-bye; and Ellen, that’s 
the girl who has the battledore, is waiting 
for me.” And then Miss Dorothy Fane 
rushed into her eldest sister’s arms, and 
smothered her with kisses. But Ethel, 
who felt the parting more acutely, didn’t 
speak, her little heart being too full for 
words, and tears were standing in her 
eyes as she took Phillida’s hand and 
kissed her solemnly. 

.“* You'll have to take care of Pops, you 
know, Ethel,” said her sister. And Ethel 
Fane nodded, as she felt that were she to 
speak she should break down altogether. 
“And mother and I will write often,” 
continued Phillida consolingly.. “And 
we shall try to come and see you soon ; 
and—and—— 
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Then the two eldest girls wept in con- 
cert, while Pops seized the opportunity of 
admiring the little portrait that she saw in 
the old-fashioned convex mirror that hung 
upon the wall. And then Miss Mounsey 
entered, and whispered in Phillida’s ear 
that she had not rn ach time tolose. And 
so the final parting took _ and Phillida 
hurried away from the cor Clank School 
towards the station. And as Pops, who 
was watching her from the window, saw 
her disappear through the — she 
looked at the weeping Ethel in unfeigned 
astonishment, and turning to Miss Moun- 
sey, calmly remarked, “It is foolish for a 
big girl like Ethel to cry, isn’t it? And I 
think Ellen ’ll be terribly tired of waiting 
for me so long, don’t you ?” 

If you’d seen the youngest of all the 
Grey Cloak Girls some five minutes after- 
wards, you would not have pitied her, for 
she was hard at work at battledore and 
aang gum with her newly found friend 

en. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A Literary GIANT. 


Little Phillida Fane had quite got over 
her nervousness ; she took great interest 
in her work, from purely sordid motives 
be it remembered ; she cannot, to use the 
jargon of the day, be said to have “loved 
Art for Art’s sake,” nor can it be pretended, 
to use the same jargon, that it “had any 
message for her.” Phillida was a deter- 
mined little girl ; Phillida dearly loved her 
mother; and this avaricious little thing 
was desperately anxious to earn money— 
for her mother’s sake. And Phillida’s 
earnings made a wonderful difference to 
the comfort of the little establishment in 
Lower Calthorpe Street, and it enabled 
Mrs. Fane and her daughter to rub along. 
Of course, as yet, Phillida’s clientéle was 
not large; but good-natured Mrs. Char- 
nelhouse had befriended her, and Mrs. 
Charnelhouse had exceptional opportuni- 
ties of doing so. 

“ Artistically speaking, my dear,” she 
had said to Phillida on the day she first. 
sat to her, “I’m epicene. I know lots or 
men, all of whom treat me as a brother; 
they come here, you know, and smoke their 
pipes, and they talk shop, and we're as 
jolly as sand-boys. I’m awfully strict, you 
know, because Francis is so frightfully 
jealous. Ah, it’s a great thing for a 
woman when her husband’s fnghtfully 
jealous ; it’s the best possible testimoniab 
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to her charms. You know, I’m not the 
sort of woman that young men rave over ; 
between you and me, my child, I think I 
rather frighten them. Still, it’s an advan- 
tage to be tall, because at shows and things 
of that sort, it makes one the observed of 
all observers, and one’s costume is sure to 
be noticed, and the society journal Jenkins, 
the man with the little note-book, and the 
wonderful powers of suction—the 
man one hates so cordially, and to 
whom one has to be so desperately 
civil—can’t say he didn’t see you; 
and Francis likes me to be in 
evidence. You'll have to lunch 
with us, you know. Milner has 

told me all about you, my dear, | 
and it’s because I know all 
about you that I ask you 
to lunch with us; at lunch 
I shall introduce you | 
to Francis. And I 
want you to under- 
stand Francis ; he'll 
stare you out of 
countenance, Miss 
Fane; not that he 
means to be rude, 
my dear, in the 
least ; he will simply 
drink in your beauty 
and assimilate it; 
it’s his phrase, not 
mine,’ said Mrs. 
Charnelhouse, see- 
ing that Phillida 
appeared alarmed. 
“And don’t take 
any notice of his 
little ways. If he’s done a good morning’s 
work, he'll eat a capital lunch, and be as nice 
as possible ; but if his imagination has failed 
him, he'll say the most unkind things, and 
he'll order me to give the cook notice; and 
sometimes he'll insist on having her up 
and doing it himself; that awful ceremony 
occurs at least once a fortnight; but I may 
tell you that our cook has been with us for 
ten years.” 

At lunch, Phillida made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Charnelhouse; she perceived at 
once that his great soul was much too big 
for his little body. If you could only have 
seen Mr. Charnelhouse through a magni- 
fying glass, he would have appeared a 
distinctly handsome man; he _ had fine 
features, large and expressive eyes,.and a 
huge moustache, the ends of which turned 
up ferociously, like a cavalry officer's. 


















But Mrs. Charnelhouse was in the habit 
of explaining to her friends, “ Francis 
stopped growing at fifteen, you know, 
which accounts for. his being only five 
feet high.” 

- Mr. Charnelhouse dressed rather ex- 
tensively ; he wore very large collars, he 


had ‘very big cuffs, and very high heeled 
boots, as 


es * little men do have, 
rs. Charnelhouse’s 
husband was in the 
highest of spirits, and 
ate ravenously. 

“1 got through eleven 
thousand words, Glory, 
». this morning,” he said 
“I did a four thousand 
(¢ word ‘fie-fie’ for the 

Tarra-diddle, which is 
sure to be a ‘gee.’ | 
got it from the French, 
of course; but I dis- 

guised it, and dressed 
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it up, and turned it inside out, and tied 
it in a knot; and I don’t think Mau- 
passant himself, whose child it really 
is, would recognise it. He ought to 
be deeply grateful to me. I wonder 
where he stole it from. What a prig 
that fellow Shakespeare was; he’s been 
found out and forgiven long ago, 
though; you may depend upon it, that 
now-a-days there’s no such thing as 
really original stuff in fiction. Now don’t 
you interrupt me, Glory, the thing’s as 
plain as pie. We don’t need a Solomon 
to tell us that there’s nothing new under 
the sun. Now I envy you, Miss Fane. 
To you everything is new, and true, and 
beautiful; that’s because you're young 
and innocent. Now there’s nothing new, 
or-true, or beautiful, to Glory and me; 
that’s because we're neither young nor 
c 
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innocent, Why,the most ordinary shilling 
shocker would make a girl like you thrill; 
there’s joy and poetry in an ordinary 
penny bun to a very little child, while the 
mere thought of a penny bun causes me 
mental anguish. I suffer from hyperces- 
thesia, Miss Fane; you mightn’t think it, 
to look at me; but men who work their 
brains at high pressure from nine till one 
every day, except Sun- 
days, always do. [ll 
trouble you for a second 
helping of veal cutlet, 
Glory. I’m doing a novel 
of sentiment just now, 
Miss Fane, and when 
I’m at work upon a 
novel of sentiment, I 
like to live upon white 
meat entirely. Were 

ou ever in love, Miss , 
Fane?” 

Phillida pleaded not 
guilty to the soft im- 


peachment. 
“Ah, I’m sorry for 
that,” said the little 


man, with a deep sigh; 
“because you might 
have given me all the 
details, you know, and 
I could have worked 
‘em in. Now Glory has 
told me every word of vi 
her love affairs before a 
she knew me, and I’ve 
used ’em all over and ‘ 





over again. Of course be 
I altered the endings, 
made ’em all pathetic jj! 

and that sort of thing, 

you know, because my . 

wife’s not the sort of jj \i¥ 

woman to have a love /jj:}:\ 

affair with a pathetic if 

ending.” ; | 

“I’m sure my last ” 
love affair had a very pathetic ending,” 
remarked Mrs. Charnelhouse a little 
tartly. 

“ Well, I suppose marriage is a pathetic 
ending. Now you, Miss Fane,” said Mr. 
Charnelhouse, “ you would be certain to 
have most pathetic, even tragic, endings to 
all your love affairs. Yes,” said the Tittle 
man very solemnly, “ you're just the sort of 
rson I want to kill to-morrow with the 
umes of charcoal, in her lover’s arms; I'll 

















do it in the morning ; yes, I'll describe you 
when the landlord Toiew open the door— 

“ Before decay’s destroying fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.” 

“ Don’t be horrid, Francis,” cried Mrs. 
Charnelhouse. 

Mr. Charnelhouse was silenced for the 
moment, and helped himself liberally to 
cream cheese and salad. 

: “Where are the watercresses, 
Glory?” he-.cried sharply. “I 
ordered watercresses; I’m dis- 
tinctly certain that I ordered 
watercresses. Nothing can be 
more irritating to a man like me 
than to have his cravings un- 
satisfied. 1 was looking forward 
to those watercresses, Glory; 
and | must desire that you'll pay 
a little more attention to my 
wishes. I’ve got to be pathetic, 
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: | beastly pathetic, in the morn- 

ing, and I’m getting to the 
! end of the third volume, 

and I want to pile it up; 
and there’s a lot of pathos in water- 
cresses, Miss Fane, though you mightn’t 
think it; there are foods that elevate, and 
there are foods that degrade; I’m sure of it, 
I've thought it out; and I attribute the 
degradation of the lower classes to over- 
indulgence in periwinkles ; there’s some- 
thing very degrading in a periwinkle, Miss 
Fane, there’s very little poetry in a peri- 


winkle.” 
(To be continued). 





HAD waited for it and worked for 
. it, and it had come at last, come while 
I was young and able to enjoy it. 
Only twenty-five, and I had made 
a name as an author. , 

I had written much and with indifferent 
success, though I had generally succeeded 
in getting my stories published ; but that 
was not enough for me, and I had started 
on my last story, with the determination 
that it should bring me fame, or be my 
last. 

There was nothing particularly new 
about it: the story of a lovely young girl 
—forced to slave in order to keep a 
drunken old father—with a young and 
wealthy nobleman as her lover; but I 
had put my whole soul into it; I had 
slaved at it night and day; I had written 
as I had never written before, and I 
succeeded—I was famous. 

The critics all agreed that it was the 
work of the day, and the magazines 
offered me large sums for my future 
work. 

I was writing one day in my study, 
when my servant informed me that a 
young lady was waiting below, and 
desired to see me. 

I was busy, but I had not been famous 
long enough to give myself airs! and she 
was shown up. 

She hesitated when she saw me. “I 
wished to speak to Mr. Malcolm,” she said. 
I explained that I was that gentleman. 

“You!” she said, simply ; “ you look 
honest.” 

I said humbly that I had generally con- 
sidered myself so. 

“And yet,” she said, “what are we to 
think? Perhaps you will know why I 


. 


Cl 


have come, when I tell you that I am 
Ella Charters, my father Ean Charters.” 

“The names of the father and daughter 
in my book! I assure you, madam, I have 
never had the pleasure of seeing either 
you or your father before to-day.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to think,” she 
said ; “all our neighbours know our cruel 
story. It can’t be an accident; you must 
have heard. When I came here, | was 
sure of it; but now, I don’t know—you 
seem to be speaking the truth. Of course 
your story is a little different, it would 
have been too apparent otherwise. You 
have made a nobleman fall in love with 
me, you have made me beautiful——” 

“My dear young lady,” | interrupted 
rather flippantly, “it would not require 
a genius to do that.” I regretted the 
words the next minute—she flashed such 
a glance of contempt at me from her 
haughty eyes. 

However, at last, after many apologies 
on my part, and promises to suppress the 
names of the two characters in the first 
edition, and alter them in the second, I 
succeeded in pacifying her; and convinced, 
evidently against her will, she left, bidding 
me a cold good-day. 

I drew a long sigh of relief when the 
door closed on her, and sat down to think 
it over. 

By George ! itwas awkward—it did seem 
as if it must be intentional, and contempt 
is never pleasant, but when it is flashed 
on one by a pair of lovely eyes, it gets 
positively. unendurable. 

They were lovely, too. I had certainly 

iven the old man a very bad character. 
as the father like that, | wondered. He 
must be, or she would never have come. 
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_I found myself wondering what kind of 
life she led, with a parent like that. She 
looked so sad. Poor girl! she must have 
a bad time of it. 

Was there a young nobleman, I won- 
dered, to comfort her? I began to hope 
not. Yet—pah! what difference could it 
make to me? I should probably never 
see her again. I took up her card—not to 
see her address, I told myself, only to see 
if she spelt her name as my heroine did— 
yes! letter for letter, Miss Ella Charters, 
no address. I threw it down in disgust. 
Then I should see her no more—well, 
perhaps it was better. I succeeded in 
getting the names altered in the second 
edition, the first, of course, was impossible ; 
settled down to my work, and in time I 
had almost forgotten her ; only every now 
and then, when the loneliness of my life 
made itself felt more than usual, when I 
was writing in my study of an evening, I 
would see that graceful, haughty figure 
standing before me, look again into those 
iovely eyes, and think, like a fool, how 
happy a man might be with a woman like 
that by his side. 

The time passed, and I had settled that 
literature, at its best, was but an un- 
certain thing ; one’s invention might fail ; 
fashion might change; so many things 
might happen; and I determined to fill 
up my spare time by studying for a 
profession. 

I was only twenty-five, and I chose the 
medical. Its scope was so boundless—- 
always new discoveries to be made— 
always good to be done, and besides, it 
would give me endless material for my 
stories. 

The first year was interesting. I skipped 
from botany to natural history, from natu- 
ral history to chemistry. In the “loves of 
the plants” I forgot the interest I had felt 
in the lives of the animals. From the 
delight of digging out huge forgotten 
animals, from ponderous Darwins and 
Huxleys, I passed to the study of chem- 
istry, that never ending panorama of 
discovery and knowledge. 

I was fascinated by them all, and I 
passed my first examination with ¢c/at. 

Then I came to dissecting. How I 
hated it! It was interesting to a certain 
extent, or rather it might have been so; 
but I could never overcome the feeling of 
repugnance | felt. I did not turn sick and 
faint, as so many do at first ; it was simply 
an overpowering feeling of disgust—a 
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sensation of horror and sadness, that 
humanity could look so low. 

A long, bare room, with rows and rows 
of wooden tables covered with lead, and 
with little drains to take away the blood, 
when there was any; and on them, in 
different stages of dissection, the masses of 
flesh—masses with only a wavy ragged 
outline to tell you they had ever been 
human beings, who lived and breathed, 


.and had hopes and ambitions. 





HER FATHER RECEIVED ME COURTEOUSLY,. 


It was always a puzzle to me, in my 
early student days, why they would not 
give you the bodies to dissect while they 
still retained s6me faint resemblance to 
the human form. Then there would be 
interest— interest in learning the wonderful 
mechanism of the human body, seeking 
out that wonderful, undiscovered country 
of veins and nerves, and glossy, shining 
muscles. 

That would have its horrors, too; but 
in the interest you would forget the 
horror. 

As to the body, it didn’t hurt that poor 
helpless thing. All it had had of feeling 
and sense was far away—somewhere in 
the Ewigkeit. 

It had no friends to care, no relatives 
to mourn. But the authorities, with an 
obstinacy I loathed them for, kept them 
and kept them, and pickled them and 
pickled them, tilt flesh and nerve, and 
muscle and vein, all got that horrible 
colour, all that sickening smell, so that 
with fingers trembling, and your heart in 
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your mouth, you took your knife and cut 
and carved, and pulled—yes, pulled—for 
you are forced to use your fingers in 
dissecting, till some faint resemblance toa 
muscle or nerv@.gave you some interest in 
your work, and you forgot. Many a time 
1 had gone through the long day without 
food, save, perhaps, for a hastily swal- 
lowed sandwich at a bar. 

For, worst horror of all, when you sat 


down to a meal with the happy conscious-_ 


ness of no more dissecting till to-morrow, 
some accidental appearance in the food 
recalled the ragged things, and you turned 
sick and faint, and dinner was over for 
that day. 

However, that was at first. I perse- 
vered ; other men had gone through the 
same thing, and would still do so. 

Some even laughed and joked as they 
hacked away, and why should not I ? 

But it’s a sad time, that first three 
months, dissecting. It may alter a man’s 
nature as it may easily alter his religion. 
I’ve heard many a young fellow; when we 
were seated smoking round the fire at 
night, and getting deeper after the chaff 
was over, as fellows will do when they get 
together, I’ve heard many a young fellow 
say that dissecting had made him an 
atheist, and it might easily have that effect 
on a sensitive niind. As for me, I, who 
was older than most of them, it seemed 
to prove the existence of some greater, 
higher power. 

The very weakness, horror, helplessness 
of those things that had once been so 
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of skill should come into the world only 
to die and rot, and turn into loathsome 
ragged things only to make room for 
others of their kind. 

Where. was the life, the speech, the 
feeling in those things that you cut at 
and hacked ? 

Cut as deep as you would, you couldn't 
find it ; you could explore every nook and 
cranny of the thing, it wasn’t there—there 
was no place for it. It wasn’t material, yet 
there it had been ; it had gone—where ? 

One day I was walking slowly home, 
with a bad headache. I sauntered along, 
slowly through. the dingy Borough, across 
London Bridge, hoping that the cool 
river breeze might cure my head, when 
the figure of a woman on in front at- 
tracted my attention. Something in the 
graceful, haughty carriage of the head, 
the neat dress and dainty walk, seemed 
familiar to me. I passed her rapidly, 
and, turning round, met her face to face. 
It was my visitor, Ella Charters. I bowed, 
and she returned my salute coldly. 

When I turned and walked by her side 
she hardly seemed to notice me; and 
tried in vain, in the long walk to her house, 
to gain from her some information of her 
home, her life, her father. My affairs, she 
said coldly, can have no interest for you. 
If, as you say, you knew nothing of our 
story when you wrote that book, it is 
better you should know nothing; we could 
have little in common. 

However, after much persuasion and a 
little hypocrisy, I got her permission to 


bright, . call and 
so clev- gf apolo- 
er, so gize to 
beau- her fa- 
tiful, ther. 
showed Now, 
how im- there 
possible was no- 
it was thing 
that for me 
there toapolo- 
should gize for, 
be no really — 
guiding and I 
hand, knew it 
no di- —and 
rection. there 
Oo Ww was no- 
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ble that for me 
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about, but somehow, she was so haughty, 
so contemptuous almost, that I always did 
when I was with her. 

I called the next day. 

Their house was a very small one—one 
of a dirty row of dirty cottages—but inside 
it was beautifully clean, everywhere the 
signs of a woman’s presence and taste. 

Ella was out, but her father received me 
courteously, and accepted my apologies 
gracefully. He 
told me— what 
was easy tosee—__. 
that he had been | 
a gentleman once, 
of good family, 
and that connec- 
tions, with whom 
he had quarrelled, 
might see the 
story—for he had 
kept the family 
name —and it 
might recall him 
to them in a very 
unpleasant man- 
ner. He had evi- 
dently been very 
handsome once, 
and even now had 
his daughter’s { 
graceful way of, 
holding his head, 
but he was aged, 
dissipated, broken * 
down, and he had - 
a regular drunk- -; 
ard’s face. : 

He discovered, 
in the course of 
conversation, that 
I was a doctor. 

“Then you'll — 
know, sir,” he=™ 
said, “why I ‘ 
‘drink, when I tell FSPERGE— 
you what's wrong 
with me,” and he 
mentioned a disease, rare, fortunately, as 
it is horrible, in the pain with which it 
tortures the poor creatures who suffer 
from it. 

“Don’t tell Ella,” he said, “ poor girl, 
she thinks it is the drink I love for its own 
sake, and sometimes I almost think it is; 
at first I hated it, but when the pain got 
hold of me, I drank and drank to get rid of 
it. Poor girl, she’s got trouble enough, 
without knowing that her poor father may 
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I RAISED MY HAT. 
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be taken any minute, and she left in the 
world alone. She's had a hard life, sir ; 
but she loves her old blackguard of a 
father, and slaves for me night and day.” 

“T earn nothing,” he continued; “at 
first I used to get situations, but the pain 
would come after I had stayed a week or 
so, and I got turned away, and now I 
almost believe I like the drink for the 
oblivion it brings, and she comes after me, 

— time after time, 

. and brings me 
ia k ‘ea. back.” 
a bl “I tell you, 

“i A \ man!” he said 
¥ ‘a passionately, “ ir 

tr it wasn’t for that 

" girl I should have 

' been in my grave 
years ago. When 

‘ I am sober, I 
shudder to think 
of the places that 
angel rescues me 
from, all alone, 
through the 
streets at night.” 

He was inter- 
rupted by Ella’s 
entrance. 

She _ evidently 
suspected that he 
had been con- 
fiding in me, as, 
hardly noticing 
me, she told him 
he must go to 
bed, he had been 
up too long, and 
—casting a half- 
reproachful 
glance at me— 
he had been ex- 
citing himself, and 
fretting. There 
was nothing for 
me to do, but take 
my leave. 

‘The old man bade me good-bye, almost 
affectionately, asking me to come again 
and cheer him up. Ella, seeing that he 
had really taken a fancy to me, coldly 
seconded him, and I went, promising to 
return in a day or two. 

I went again, and again; and, gradually, 
it got to be quite an understood thing that 
I should drop in of an evening, when the 
day’s work was over. 

I used to take little offerings of tobacco 
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and old brandy to the 
invalid—offerings taken 
more in the hope of 
winning a smile fromm ° 
Ella, than to please the 
invalid himself, though, 
of late, | had grown 
uite fond of the old 
Ellow. 

When he wasn’t stu- 
pid with drink, there 
was a kind of rollick- 
ing humour about him, 
and a brilliancy of con- 
versation, that was fas- 
cinating to a young 
man. 

These were the hap- 
iest evenings of all my 
onely life. 

I used to sit listening 
to Charters, watching 
Ella sewing in the 
corner. 

He could always bring a smile to that 
proud, cold face; smiles | tried in vain to 
win. 

In vain I exerted myself to be brilliant ; 
in vain I invented, joked, and laughed ; 
at last I gave it up as a bad job. I could, 
evidently, never hope to interest her, and 
sometimes I wondered if she positively 
disliked me. 

Every now and then, I came and found 
her in tears ; tears which her proud nature 
tried in vain to hide. Charters had gone 
again—the old story—and we would sally 
out in search of the prodigal. Sometimes 
to find him in a police-station, sometimes 
in some low pot-house; oftener engaged 
in some drunken brawl — predicaments 
from which only a man’s strength could 
rescue him. I used to feel guilty, but | 
couldn’t help it, 1 was glad when it was 
the latter. one a time I had gone home 
with a black eye, or a broken nose, got 
in the attempt to win her thanks; and 
gradually, so gradually that I hardl 
noticed it, or knew how the change took 
place, she softened, and grew kinder ; 
and when she could think of anything but 
her father, and his troubles, would seem 
quite glad of my companionship. 

One day, Charters disappeared. 

Of late he had been growing worse in 
his head, and he had confided in me, 
that he had felt the pain much more 
severely of late, and knew he had not 
much longer to live. 





AND WALKED E'OME SLOWLY. 
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--“Poor Ella!” he said, 
with the tears in his 
eyes. “Take care of 
her when I am gone. 
She'll break her heart 
for a time, but she'll 
soon get over it, and I 
shall soon be forgotten. 
Young people are young 
people, and it’s enough 
to ask her to give up 
her youth to me. She 
likes you, Malcolm, I’m 
sure she does. She's 
young, she’s seen the 
world at its worst, she 
knows what suffering 
is, and she'll make a 
good wife; and you 
deserve it, my boy, 
for your kindness to a 
broken down drunkard 
like me.” 

“I don’t understand 
you,” I said, a wild hope growing in my 
heart. “What do you mean ?” 

“Yes, sir; I've watched you together 
when you thought me asleep or drunk— 
I’ve seen that you are fond of her. She's 
too proud to show it, but she likes you, 
Malcolm, I’m sure of it. You can’t tell, 
my boy, how happy it’s made me. You 
can’t think what torture it has been to me, 
when I’ve woke from a drunken sleep in 
the middle of the night, to know that I’m 
ruining her young life, spending in drink 
the money he is spending the best years 
of her life in earning. {[ shall die more 
easily now, and I shan’t feel such a black- 
guard when the pain comes again and I 
drink it away. I’ve only a short time left 
—-it’s getting almost beyond my power of 
bearing, the pain is.” 

I left him that night, and walked home 
slowly, thinking over his words. They 
brought a happiness too great to be real, I 
thought; his hopes for a brighter, hap- 
pier, better life for her after his death, 
had deceived him. How could he see 
what I, with all my love and longing, had 
missed. Love her! Yes, I loved her— 
I felt I had from the first time I had seen 
her face—with a love that had only grown 
stronger, as I saw how she cared for her 
father; how she worked for him; how 
bravely she bore the shame of his wasted 
life, and how she denied herself all that 
could brighten hers. How she strove to 
seem cheerful and happy, and bent that 
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haughty spirit of hers to accept gifts from 
me, for his sake. ‘e4 

They could not afford a doctor, ‘save 
when Charters was worse than usual, and 
none could do him permanent good. 

I used to rack my knowledge of medicine 
to find some drug to soften the pain a little ; 
but one could not do much. 

The night he disappeared I had come 
down with the intention of telling her 
everything. I felt hopeless, but I was 
desperate. A word, a glance, a smile, 
anything that might have given me hope, 
and I’d have waited years for the rest; 
but there was no sign of anything save 
indifference, or, at most, friendship. How- 
ever, when I reached their house Charters 
had gone, and I knew that it was useless 
to speak that day. 

In vain we searched all his old haunts: 
the vulgar pot-houses, the police-stations, 
even the bridges—it was useless ; he had 
gone—lost somewhere in the slums and 
alleys of the Borough. 

I said good-bye to her on the door-step 
of her desolate home, promising her to do 
my utmost to trace him in the morning. 

Weeks passed and there was no news. 
Ella had feared the worst, and was grow- 
ing more resigned. The relief, unknown 
to herself, was beginning to tell. 

The happiness of going to bed without 
the fear of being awakened to see him 
brought home, cut and bleeding, from 
some den of drink and horror, the relief 
from such cares and troubles was bringing 
oa happiness, though she was ignorant 
of it. 

I was still going on with my medical 
studies—and was getting more used to 
the work by this time, and even began to 
take an interest in it. 

The day before I had heard of the 
possibility of getting a fresh “part.” A 
really new body was waiting for us, and 
as it was near the end of the session, the 
authorities wanted it dissected at once. 

I paid the money necessary, and settled 
down to my work. I was soon unsettled, 
however, by seeing a tattoo mark on the 
arm. 

Now, a plain arm, without any marks on 
it, is inoffensive and ordinary—has no 
individuality—but a tattooed arm has. 

It is disagreeable and embarrassing. It 
forces you to notice it, in a vulgar, swag- 

ering way. It makes you remember that 
it once lived—that once its owner was 
idle and happy—you can see him, a sailor 
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aps, pricking the Union Jack and the 
cha of his Nancy Lee on his sunburnt 
arm. This mark was not the Union Jack 
; it was . oh, heavens! it 
was a mono —E. C. 

I tore the bandage from the face. Yes 
it was Ean Charters! This was the end 
of his wasted life—the dissecting table— 
this her father’s fate! Never more to be 
brought back from some drunken bout, 
never more to be tortured by conscience 
and racked by pain. I should never again 
hear his rollicking, jovial laugh. 

How well I remembered the day he did 
that monogram. 

Ella was sitting watching him, lovingly 
smiling—would she smile again if she 
ever knew ? 

Her father to come to this—a nameless 
pauper, dead in a hospital—brought here 
to be laughed over by careless students, 
to be cut and hacked at. Sold, sold! like 
any other wretched carcase—kept there, 
in that room, on that table, till his hand- 
some face was—— 

It was too much for me. I broke down 
and sobbed like a child. 1 was thankful 
I was alone—thankful the room was empty 
—empty save for the ragged things that 
seemed to laugh at me, taking their 
revenge for my hatred of them. 

A wild, maddening, horrible thought 
struck me like a knife—a thought so 
horrible, that for a moment I feared I was 
going mad. Suppose it had been her 
instead. Why not? They were friend- 
less, paupers. It wanted but an accident. 

I rushed out into the cool air to think. 
What could I tell her ? 

Enquiries at the hospital resulted in my 
learning that Charters had been brought 
there with an attack of delirium tremens, 
ree ape to give the names of any 
friends or relatives, and had died in great 
“ie with only the word “ Ella” on his’ 
ips. 

I kept away from Ella for a day or two. 
I was determined to dabble no more in 
professions. I was evidently unfitted for 
them. I would go home and settle down 
to my writing, and forget her. It would 
be cruel, but I felt I must do it. 

For a week I kept my word—for a week 
I wrote like one possessed—and to what 
end? After those days of solitude and 
absence, I knew what I had felt before— 
that life to me without her was hopeless, 
impossible. 

must see her once more—tell her 


everything; if 
she refused to 


listen — well, I ., 


wouldn’t think 
of that yet. 

I positively 
hadn't had the 
heart to try to 
get poor Char- 
ters’ body from 
the authorities, 
but I invented a 
story of a ag 
ful death for the 
old fellow in 
sunny, southern 
France. I pic- 
tured him leav- 
ing England for 
her sake, and a 
little grave in a 
village church- 
yard; but I 
nearly broke 
down when she 
thanked me for 
it. 

I had gone in 
to see her one 
evening. The 
lights were out 
in the little sit- 


ting-room, her : 


money was all 
gone, poor girl, 


and she could. 


afford no gas; 
but the blinds 
were up, and the 
moon was shin- 
ing peacefully in 
at the window, 
and seemed to 
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“LOVE ME, MARRY ME,” I CRIED. 
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shed a new light 
over our lives; 
and as I felt her 
hand in mine, 
and saw the 
moonlight on her 
sad, young face, 
haughty no 
longer now, I 
told her all the 
love that was 
rising, rising to 
my lips. “ Love 
me, marry me,” 
I cried, “and 
we'll go through 
the world to- 
gether, side by 
side. We are 
both alone now: 
I have no rela- 
tives, no friends, 
and you have lost 
your last. This 
is the last sad 
night of wander- 
ing and despair 
—a brighter day 
may dawn. Let 
us meet it to- 
gether — meet 
the daylight as 
we met the dark 
—meet the hap- 
piness as we met 
the gloom.” And 
as | looked into 
those glorious 
eyes, | saw that 
the light was 
dawning there, 
and that I need 


lave no fear. 






ACH of us had his 
own sufficient reasons for 
seeking a change of climate. 
Brown had trouble with his creditors, and 
thought an indefinite absence might cure 
their importunity. Smith had lost a 
breach of promise case in which he had 
assessed the damage to his affections at 
£20,000, and was disgusted with the 
whole legal system of his country. As for 
me, a spell of arduous philanthropy among 
the upper classes had so reduced my con- 
stitution, that the doctor said nothing but 
travel could restore my health. So we 
decided to go abroad together. At first 
we thought of running up the Congo, or 
taking a trip through Siberia, but con- 
sidering how those regions have been 
overrun of late by European tourists, we 
changed our minds. The final decision 
was in favour of America as being less 
frequented, less hackneyed, so to speak. 
“Everybody goes to the heart of Africa 
nowadays,” said Smith, not without con- 
tempt in his tone. “’Arry and ’Arriet are 
at this very moment dropping their h’s 
among the pygmies of the Great Central 
Forest, and next week a deputation from 
the Salvation Army, 22:1 travellers for a 
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CHAPTER I. 


firm of soap manufacturers, a firm of pill 
makers, and a certain brewery start for the 
head waters of the Congo. Are we to be 
for ever in the highways of commerce ?” 
That settled it. We would explore the 
untrodden paths beyond the great At- 
lantic ; face the strangers of the prairie on 
their native heath. 

We took a good many persons into our 
confidence, and received many valuable 
suggestions, none of which, unfortunately, 
was of any use. All our friends recog- 
nised the daring and adventurous charac- 
ter of the enterprise, and begged us, for 
Heaven’s sake, to be cautious. But all 
encouraged us to goon. They said that, 
seeing how little was known of America 
in England, and the slight commerce there 
was between the two countries, our expe- 
dition could not but be productive of the 
greatest. public good. When the report 
flew that we were going to brave the 
dangers of the Atlantic, and of the dark 
Continent that lay beyond, the news- 
paper editors came in a body praying us 
to write them an account of our travels. 
They said the flying impressions of 
three such illustrious persons could not 
fail to be of immense interest to the world 
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at large, and would just treble their circu- 
lation. We had only to name our own 
terms. We are not against doing a good 
turn; and Smith, who was the business 
man of the party, said, that everything 
considered, £6,000 for half-a-dozen letters 
would be ftair—the amount, to prevent 


misunderstandings, to be paid in advance. - 


But for reasons which it is unnecessary to 
state, the deal did not come off. 

There was some difficulty about the 
means of transportation. Brown hated 
steamers, having a frisky liver ; and Smith 
could not abide sailing ships, having an 
impatient 
spirit. As a 
compromise, 
I suggested a 
balloon. Both 
were struck 
with the idea, 
but it fell 
through, 
chiefly 
I think, 
because 
Brown’s 
grandmother, 
a hale and 
sarcastic old 
lady of 107, 
ridiculed it. 
Some men- 
tion was 
made also of 
the tendency 
of balloons to 
alight in mid 
ocean, which 
might cause 
vexation and 
delay. Any- 
way, the bal- 
loon sugges- 
tion wasn’t adopted, and we had to 
flescend to something commoner. We 
examined all the shipping in the Thames 
to no purpose. Not a craft among the lot 
would suit us; and it wasn’t until we 
went through every vessel in the port of 
Liverpool that we finally made our choice. 
It was Brown made it, and Brown's liver 
_ up for it. That was one satisfaction. 

ut of that you shall hear presently. 

The voyage out was an eventful one. 
Allthe storm fiends were let loose together, 
and an unpleasant set they are. I will 
refrain from describing their antics, as 
those things are best done by writers who 
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have never been to sea. To know too 
much about a subject spoils one for 
writing about it. It is knowledge that 
makes men dull; that is why learned men 
write books which nobody can read, and 
preachers become bores in the pulpit. A 
wise man commits no greater mistake 
than when he tries to impart wisdom and 
information to others. he articles are 
not in demand ; they are not popular with 
the masses, and until some miracle takes 
place never will be. As I have a profound 
respect for the multitude, I am not going 
to give what is not wanted ; the blowing 
and bursting 
of great guns 
that took 
place in the 
course of that 
voyage will 
not be de- 
scribed ; only 
indicated bya 
few of their 
results. 

You are to 
understand 
that we did 
not go on 
board with 
too light a 
_ sense of what 
we were un- 
dertaking. 
We had care- 
fully fortified 
ourselves 
against the 
demon of the 
deep—as one 
of my friends 
poetically 
styled sea- 
sickness. 
Smith, who is a person of cast-iron theo- 
ries, took the party in hand, and insisted 
on our a sumptuously on German 
sausages, pork chops, and bottled stout, 
before setting foot on the ship. “If you 
want to keep well eat and drink,” he said. 
“Your liver is troublesome, Brown, my 
boy, because you don’t give it enough to 
do. Don’t tell me it isn’t, for I know better. 
A liver is just like a horse; if you don't 
give it reasonable exercise, there is no 
keeping it in order. To go on board ship 
on an empty stomach is the greatest folly 
in life.” We assuredly didn’t go on board 
on an empty stomach, but on a packed one. 
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The first night, running across the 
Channel, Brown was pale and thoughtful, 
not ill, you understand, but averse to com- 

any, and given to lonely meditation. 
rhe second night, when we had lost sight 
of the pretty black-eyed Irish girls who 
sold us relics of the blissed Saint Patrick, 
made from timber recently cut in the 
woods about Queenstown, and the waves 
began to run a bit higher, Brown confessed 
to feeling squeamish, and he certainly 
looked yellow. “I feel deuced queer,” he 
said, with the most pathetic flicker of a 
smile you ever saw, as the gong sounded 
for dinner. ‘ You won’t mind my retiring, 
will you?” And he went suddenly, with 
his hands pressed upon his epigastric 
region. As Smith and | were leaving 
the saloon after the meal, we heard him 
feebly calling for the steward, and went to 
see what was the matter. 

He was lying in his berth very subdued, 
his interest in life apparently gone. The 
vessel was heaving slightly, which made 
him uncomfortable. 

“QOh, this is dreadful,” he moaned. 
“ Why did I leave England? Please go 
and see if the captain will stop the ship, 
if only for five minutes. This is too much 
to bear.” 

There was one of those sudden and 
embarrassing interruptions which are so 
apt to break conversation in a choppy sea. 

hen he was a little easier, Brown said 
softly, taking each of his friends by the 
hand: 


“Old fellows, I'm dying. This is more 
than nature can stand. I shall never see 
the other side ; I shall be buried in the deep 
blue sea, and none wil! ever shed tears 
over my grave. Oh—oh—there, do go 
and ask the captain to stop. Why does 
he torture a man’s last moments like this? 
Oh—go !—there’s part of my liver gone— 
call the doctor. I never thought it was 
so hard to die ; somebody told me it was 
easy. 
liar.” 

Then the poor fellow went off into fear- 


ful convulsions, and when the fit was over § 


he lay back exhausted ; then, getting his 


He—oh, my—he was a villainous 5 
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about the liver. 
blessing.” 

As there were symptoms of another fit 
we left him, and as his eyes followed us 
we knew he never expected to see us 
again. 

“Brown seems to feel rather bad, 
doesn’t he ?” remarked Smith, as we made 
our way on deck. “ He'd be a dashed sight 
worse, though, if he hadn’t got those pork 
chops and German sausages. But what’s 
the use of arguing with a sick man? 
Now look at me, on good feeding I can 
weather the stiffest gale that ever wind 
did blow, as we used to recite at school. 
So long as this ship’s larder holds out, you 
don't catch me sneaking to my bunk like 
a rat with a sore head. A man ought to 
have some spirit; what’s the use of 
Brown making such a fuss because he 
happens to be a little out of sorts ?” 

That night the ship made league with 
the elements, and next morning the decks 
were without passengers and the hatches 
battened down. The vessel was capering, 


Give everybody my 


breath a little, he looked up in Smith's Se 


face and said: 


“Those pork chops and sausages were % 


very good, and as a beverage there’s 
nothing like stout, I know that. 
bear you any ill-will, Smith, 1 don’t say 
you have killed me; you did it all for 
the best; but I think you're mistaken 


I don't 





“WE WILL LIVE OR DIE TOGETHER,” SHE SCREAMED. 
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and turning somersaults, and, except at 
momentary. intervals, -darkness reigned 
below. ‘That was the liveliest forenoon I 
ever experienced without lights. Such of 
the passengers as left their berths waltzed 
desperately about the saloon, recklessly 
butting each other, and playing nine-pins 
with all moveable articles o furniture, 
especially crockery, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of stewards to maintair order. 
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HE DIDN'T GIVE A CONTINENTAL WHETHER WE HIRED HIM OR NOT. 


Ladies rushed shrieking into the arms of 
—e, and gallantry being out of 
piace, gentlemen incontinently knocked 

dies down. The gentlemen, however, 
had not always the best of it. I know, 
because I suffered. One immense dame, 
whose Daeg capes had been a matter 
of wonder to me ever since coming on 
board, got hold of me, locked her giant 
arms about my neck, and steadfastly 
declined to let go. 

“We will live or die together,” 
screamed caressingly in my ear. 
this is awful.” 


she 
“4 Oh, 


Tog 

Her superior weight told. As we 
gyrated madly, all else had to give way ; 
our course was strewn with the prostrate 
bodies of those who had presumptuously 
endeavoured to withstand us. I never saw 
anything like it. We were irresistible ; 
whatever we touched, be it man, woman, 
or piece of furniture, went down. Had an 
elephant stood in our way, it would have 
gone down just the same. I never before 
so clearly understood the value of weight,. 
mere dead weight, put in motion by a. 
skipping and leaping ship. I knew that. 
nothing could bar my progress round that 
saloon, yet I was glad when I managed to 
slip out my head and leave the lady to 
revolve alone. 

All the while the tumult was deafening, 
and the confusion of tongues worse than 
that of Babel. A great many of the 
gentlemen swore ;. 
most of the ladies 
screamed; only a 
few of either sex 
had the presence of 
mind to pray. I 
have a dim idea that 
I wasn’t one of 
them. But the per- 
sonal results are 
vivid in my mind. 
I came out of the 
melée minus my two 


s& 


best front teeth, 
and plus fifty - five 
wounds, any one 


of which, the doc- 
tor said, might have 
roved fatal. The 
iveliest thing in 
Creation is a ship. 
in a storm, and the 
least considerate. 

In the hurly-burly 
I saw, felt, or heard 
nothing of Smith, and fancied he was. 
blithely bolting pork chops and German 
sausages, and quaffing goblets of stout 
in some quiet corner, to brace himself 
against the raging of the sea. But as I 
was groping my way along a passage: 
somebody clutched me, while an imploring” 
voice cried : 

“Oh, if you have the bowels of a Chris-- 
tian, lead me to my bunk.” 

It was Smith. I led him as gently as I 
could to his room, and put him to bed. 

“Do you think your liver has quite 
enough to do, old man?” I said. “ I don't: 
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know whether there are any pork chops 
and sausages on board, but if you like I'll 
get you something fat and a few hard 
boiled eggs. That might set you right.” 

He smiled in a sickly fashion. I left 
him to fetch a steward; when I returned 
his spirit was ebbing fast. 

“Oh,” he said, and his heart seemed 
broken, “ do you think there is any chance 
of the ship going down; tell me, is there 
any hope of such a thing ?” 

“T’ll ask the captain,’ I answered, and 
I went my way pondering on the futility 
of human power. Here was a man who 
had taken every precaution, done all that 
human ingenuity and a good appetite 
could suggest to ward off sickness, and 
now he was praying that the ship might 
go down. 

We sighted huge fleets of icebergs, but 
didn’t see a single disconsolate polar bear 
drifting past to certain death. Off the 
coast of Newfoundland there was no fog, 
and consequently no collision. We made 
no widows and orphans that trip, a piece 
of humanity that caused keen disap- 
pointment to some on board. Not that 
anyone was heathen enough to long for 
the cries of drowning men. The disap- 
pointment was financial. 

“T'll bet a fiver it'll be thick off the 
banks,” said an enterprising Yankee in 
mid-ocean. He was taken up, and as he 
was paying his bet to Smith (Smith hadn't 
died, nor strangely enough had Brown ; 
both were on deck again with the appetite 
of sharks and a merriment that knew no 
bounds), as the Yankee was handing over 
the five dollars in gold to Smith, he re- 
marked querulously, 

“Waal, I call this rough. I've crossed 
this blessed pond five-and-twenty — no, 
le’ me see, seven-and-twenty—seven-and- 
twenty and a half times, sir, and darn me 
if | ever saw the banks without a fog 
before. Nature’s playing it a little low 
down on a fellow, that’s all I can say.” 

Somewhere in New York Bay the pilot 
came on board, and was mobbed for news. 
A little later the Customs’ men appeared, 
causing tremendous excitement among 
ladies with large bustles and stuffed-out 
linings of dresses. When we got out of 
the hands of the inquisition we fell into 
those of the cabman. The change was 
scarcely a happy one. The former was 
civil, the latter was not. He smoked a 
cigar a foot long—everybody in America 
smokes cigars, from the baby up—spat 
> 
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ostentatiously and contemptuously, gave 
us to understand that his was a free 
country, and that he didn’t give a conti- 
nental whether we hired him or not. At the 
same time, being open to business, even 
with “furriners,” he would drive us to 
our hotel, a distance of half a mile, for six 
dollars and seventy-five cents, that is to 
say, about twenty-eight shillings of our 
English money. When he had bullied us 
into submission, and we were about_to 
enter the cab on his own terms, his eye 
fell on our innocent portmanteaus. 

“ Ain’t them leather things yourn ?” he 
asked, spitting in the direction of the 
objects meant. 

e tremblingly admitted they were our 
property. 

“ Want them to go ’long, I reckon ?” 

“Yes,” said Smith, who was our busi- 
ness manager. “ We should like to have 
them with us.” 

That'll be four dollars and fifty cents 
more.” Smith protested. . 

“If you think I sit on this yere box for 
the good of my health you've made a 
—* big mistake,” retorted cabby scorn- 

ully. 

“That's evident,” said Smith, submis- 
sively. “ Well, get the things up.” 

e expected him to get down and lift 
them ; but he didn’t. 

“ Here, you Jake,” he called to one of a 
crowd of roughs that had been gently 
chaffing us while the cabman bullied, 
“Bundle up that baggage, will yer?” 

Jake twisted his cigar in his mouth, 
withdrew his hands from his pockets, and 
came forward. Having eyed the port- 
manteaus suspiciously for a minute or 
two as if they might possibly contain 
infernal machines, he caught them one by 
one and tossed them up. 

“Fifty cents,” he said, turning to Smith. 

“ Two shillings!” said Smith, making a 
rapid calculation. “Monstrous! Ten cents 
would be ample.” 

“Heft that thar baggage down,” said 
Jake, turning to the driver, “ the dooks is 
broke.” Then Smith, with a burning face, 
paid the money, and we drove away amid 
a chorus of jeers in which Jake’s voice 
was loudest. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“The first taste of the great Republic’s 
kind of tart, is’nt it?” remarked Smith. 
And then after a pause, “If I hadn’t made 
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up my mind to be a duke, I think I'd be 
an American cabby. The position is one 
of striking independence, and gives un- 
limited opportunity for discharging gall 
upon your fellow mortals ; that is a great 
consideration in a world that’s given to 
ruffling the feelings. But a ducal position 
has its advantages also, particularly among 
strangers.” 

We stared at him. 

“You a duke ?” said Brown. 

~ “Even so,” returned Smith, with the 
complacency of a saint; and if you fellows 
have any gumption about you, you'll be 
baronets at least.” 

“That is to say imposters,” said Brown. 

“T didn’t know you were a man of 
scruples,” retorted Smith. “If you're on 
a missionary tour, I must bid you good- 
day. Maybe you have come out here to 
convertt he heathen. If so, you needn't 
be idle ; but my mission’s of a somewhat 
different complexion.” 

“But democracy scouts titles,” said 
Brown. 

“Does it?” said Smith. “ You just 
wait and see. Let me be a duke and you 
plain Mr. Brown, and see which of us gets 
most cake.” 

“Well,” said Brown stubbornly, “the 
Americans always laugh at our titles.” 

“In theory,” answered Smith; “but you 
are exceedingly simple if you have not 
yet discovered how very seldom theory 
and practice have even a bowing acquaint- 
ance on this planet. _ According to -the 
Constitution, I understand, there can be 
no hereditary titles in the United States, 
and if secret thoughts were as plain as 
professions, you would find that same 
provision a grievous disappointment to 
many who shelter under the wing of the 
screaming eagle. It’s in human nature to 
admire the peacock’s tail, in spite of all 
that demagogue and envious democrat 
may —_ 3 just as natural as to make 
wry faces over sour grapes. How many 
millionaires, think you, would flit across 
the border into Canada to-morrow if by 
so doing they could procure even a 
second-hand British title to give the 
finishing touch to their gilded progeny ? 
What makes American heiresses flock to 
Europe every year? Perhaps they cross 
the Atlantic to exclaim in picture galleries, 
and ‘guess’ and ‘reckon’ among moulder- 
ing ruins, and display their . age y of 
history in the Tower of London and the 
Coliseum. Are these their innocent pur- 
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poses? You area deal more innoy 
cent than they are if you think so. The 
visit Europe to speculate in titles; that’s 
what they’re up to. With a subtleness 
of art of which poor old Eve never 
dreamed, they rattle their bags of 
gold and flash their diamonds before the 
aristocratic scions of decayed houses, and, 
bless you, the bait takes amazingly. The 
hungry aristocrat plays, nibbles, shows a 
disposition to gulp. The wily sylph tele- 
graphs the intelligence to dad in cipher, 
and dad replies in cipher, ‘Secure him, my 
child. Cost no object. Let me know his 
figure, and the old man will stump up.’ 
And the figure being named, the bargain 
is struck. Then there are big headings in 
the American papers as it is announced 
that Miss Sally MecPhun, ‘of this City,’ is 
about to ally herself to the Grand Duchy 
of Picklemberg. Generally, too, there are 
speculations as to the number of millions 
Sally’s papa has to pour into the bank- 
rupt exchequer of her future husband. 
Titles, indeed! Isn’t Europe fairly swarm- 
ing with countesses whose revered sires 
sweated in shirt-sleeves and apron over 
lard and molasses in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, that coronets might deck their 
daughters’ brows? The mass of Euro- 

n nobility that Western hogs support 
is incalculable.” 

“You astonish me,” said Brown. 

“You need not be astonished,” replied 
Smith. “ You see it’s like this: On one 
side there’s blood, with the additional 
attraction of gout and some relics of 
ancient and illustrious vices thrown in, 
on the other there’s blunt. Now the 
blood wants the blunt, and the blunt 
wants the blood, and the union’s as 
natural as the blending of whisky and 
water. In another generation our English 
House of Lords will be run by Yankee 

dparents. Scout titles, indeed! While 


’m on American soil, I'm a duke. With 
an eyeglass, an English accent, a port- 
wine complexion, the fashion of Bond 


Street, plenty of brass, and a patronising 
air towards democracy, wonders can be 
accomplished.” 

“ Your qualifications to create a sensa- 
tion are undoubted,” admitted Brown. 
“ But what’s to be your title ?” 

“Well! what do you think of Dunning- 
ton? The Duke of Dunnington, his Grace 
of Dunnington — fills the mouth pretty 
well, doesn’t it ?” 

“Tt will do as well as another; but 
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what if some one discovers it is not in 
Burke ?” 

“Pooh!” replied Smith. “No one will 
think of consulting Burke with me at hand 
to make an impression. Besides, if Burke 
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perform in public. 
are ! now for it.” 
Brown leaped out 
deferentially to Smith. 
“ Be careful, your Grace,” he said, with 


Oh, by Jove, here we 


first, and turned 









should be consulted, I am a brewer, you as much 
know, or a banker, or a railway contractor, gravity as 
or a wholesale huckster lately raised to if Smith 
the peerage. No fear of being taken un- had been 
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eggs a duke. 
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or if he gentleman 
cared, a was wait- 
viscount.” ing to re- 
Brown, ceive us. 
however, He was 
protested decked out 
thathe also in splen- 
was a plain did rai- 
man, and ment, and 
that a title had that 
would only air of inde- 
prove an pendence 
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brance. natural 
Besides, and pro- 
he thought per in a 
a duke was country 
quite suffi- where all 
cient to colours 
give tone are born 
to t h e€ SMITH LOOKED UP AT THE PICTURE IN GOLD AND BLACK. equal. » 
party. Smith 


= Well, then,” said Smith, adjusting his 
eye-glass, and assuming a ducal air that 
was really imposing, “sce you don’t 
forget your parts; whatever you do, don’t 
break down, and expose me and yourselves 
to ridicule. I’m ‘ your Grace,’ you under- 
stand, or in moments of familiarity, 
‘Dunnington.’ It will be just as well if 
we practise in private what we have to 


looked up at the picture in gold and black. 

“ Ah, weally, a niggah,” he said after a 
leisurely survey. “ Yes, Bwown, perhaps 
you will have the goodness to look aftah 
my luggage, and it may be the niggah will 
assist you.” 

For a little the niggah seemed to be un- 
certain whether he would or not. He 
returned the-duke’s scrutiny -with perfect 
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composure, then passed his eye slowly 
over Brown and myself, as if appraising 
the financial value of the lot. Frecentit 
he beckoned to another gentleman of 
colour in the rear, and the two came 
down the steps. 

Having looked with evcry sign of 
suspicion all over our portmanteaus, 
turned them upside down, read the labels 
(Smith’s, for- 
tunately, had 
no name), 
and kicked 
them to test 
their firm- 
ness, they 
snorted con- 
temptuously, 
and bore the 
luggage off, /f\\\aN ! 
desiring us to 9) Be ee 
follow. . 

Weentered | Saal my 
a great pil- (Pr). \M 
lared hall as | SSeS 
large asaca- | =~ 
thedral, but =— ie 
destitute of 
all evidence 
of devotion. , 
Some hun- A 
dreds of men ‘\) 
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Ser ae 


\) 
\}) 


. 
“* ‘a : 
Sa pe ~ 
. — = 
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R\\\: : 


in the various 
costumes of 
the country — 
some in buck- 
skins, some in 
frock coats, 
some in pa- 
tent leather 
pumps, others 
in top - boots 
—sat about 
in chairs, 
their feet 
mostly in the 
air, and their 
mouths brist- 
ling with a forest of cigars. The hand- 
some mosaic floor was strewn with spit- 
toons, and a gaily apparelled official walked 
about to see that the smokers expectorated 
according to the printed regulations hung 
on the wall. The Americans are without 
doubt the first spitters in the world. A 
Turk fancies he knows how to spit, so does 
a German; but neither can compete with 
an American. In the United States an 
average spitter will sit twenty feet off 
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a spittoon and hit the bull’s eye every 
time, while an expert will kill a fly on the 
wall from a distance of forty feet. It is 
rather hard on the wall, and seems igno- 
minious on the fly, but the sport is 
. 

The niggers laid down our portmanteaus 
in the centre of the hall, and intimated 
that we. must go to the booking office. 

“ Ah, to be 
shuah,” said 
the duke, gaz- 
ing about him 
generally; 
and then to 
me, “Will 
you book for 
the entiah 
pawty?” ad- 
ding in a sig- 
nificant aside, 
“See you 
knock the 
breath out of 
them, para- 
lyse them by 
talking about 


me and the 
extent of my 
estates, and 


the length of 
my rent roll. 
And for hea- 
ven'’s sake 
mind my re- 
putation.” 

I was then 
conducted to 
a polished 
mahogany 
counter, be- 
hind which 
stood the 
most gorge- 
ously capari- 
soned indi- 
vidual I had 
ever set eyes 
on. No sovereign in Europe had half 
his splendour. He was set, framed in 
gold and precious stones. Diamonds 
flashed upon his fingers, diamonds 
blazed in his affluent shirt bosom, dia- 
monds radiated from a cluster of lockets 
that dangled from an albert chain as 
massive as a ship’s cable, and of the 

urest ore. The cuffs that sheltered 

is jewelled hands were fastened with 
links of gold of curious and costly work- 
; D 
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manship. Whatever part of his person 
would bear jewellery, there jewellery was 
set. His hair was oily, his waistcoat 
white, and acres of linen gleamed about 
the various parts of his figure. Finally, 
his clothes fitted better than those of the 
best attired and most symmetrical dummy 
that ever beguiled a confiding public in a 
tailor’s window. 

I gazed on this resplendent being with 
all the awe and more than the admiration 
of a devout Hindu before his supreme 
idol. Overwhelmed, as became a common 
mortal in the presence of such mag- 
nificence, | opened not my mouth. The 
dazzling, fascinating creature was reading 
a newspaper, and I could not have been 
bribed to disturb him. When he had 
turned the paper over fifteen times he 

awned ; then his eye fell on me with a 
ook of austere, supercilious enquiry. I 
made my humblest obeisance, and he 
walked up to the counter. Havin 
inspected me, he pushed a huge boo 
like a ledger in front of me. Then, 
without speaking a word, he turned 
away, whistling a bar of the “Swaneey 
River,” to admire his own lustrous effects 
ina mirror. That operation concluded to 
his satisfaction, he returned to the counter. 

“ Registered ?” he said, wheeling the 
huge book towards him. 

“]—I fear not, your highness.” I fal- 
tered and I tried to smile, but couldn’t. 

“Why not?” he demanded sternly. 
“ Didn’t you see the book ?” 

“Yes, my lord, I saw the book. In fact, 
an object of such dimensions could scarcely 
be missed.” 

“Then, why didn’t you register ? Take 
that pen there and write your name; | 
reckon you can do that. Are you 
alone ?” 

“No, sire.” 

“Who is with you ?” 

“An illustrious company, your serene 
highness. His Grace the Duke of Dun- 
nington and Mr. Herbert Lestrange Fitz- 
Gorman Brown.” 

Brown’s real name was William, we 
called him Bill, but I thought I'd rise to 
the occasion and stick it on. 

“Then, why don’t they come here to 
register ?” with a sharp look. 

“ Because, if it please your most terrific 
highness, they have deputed me.” 

“ Have you any ba e?” 

Now I have all my life suffered from an 
excessive modesty, and so, wishing at this 
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trying juncture to be as humble as 
ssible, I replied, “Only one or two 
insignificant portmanteaus, sire.” 

“Then you must pay in advance.” 

I ventured, in my most respectful 
manner, to insinuate that that mode of 
procedure was unusual. 

“Is it?” he responded witheringly. 
“ How long are you going to stay ?” 

“You must excuse me, most potent, 
grave, and reverend signior; but our 
movements are rather uncertain.” 

“You must decide. A day—a week— 
a month ? Look spry now.” 

“ The fact is, your mightiness, I hadn't 
thought of the matter; but let us say a 
week. Yes, may I say a week ?” 

Without answering whether I might or 
a, he took ~< sheet of ruled and 
headed r, and began to write. 

* Sac tated and fifty-seven dollars 
and sixty cents,” he said, presently. 

“Ah, yes, I see. Pardon me, my lord, 
but do you mean that we have to pay 
that ?” 

“Guess so. Did you think it was a 
gratuity to you?” 

“N-no, not exactly that. But it seems 
rather high for a week’s lodgings. I’m 
not accustomed to the ways of your 
country, your majesty. The sum you 
name is—why, it is nearly thirty-two 
pounds of our English money.” 

“Can't help that. If it’s a charitable 
institution you want, the porter will 
remove your baggage. This is an hotel.” 

That closed me up. I paid the cash, 
feeling a strange sensation in all my 
members, and returned to my friends a 
wiser and poorer man. 

“That is settled, your Grace,” I said to 
the duke. 

“ Ah, glad to heah it,” he replied; “ for 
I was weally afwaid you had become a 
fixchaw at the countah.” 

“You shall hear a tale presently, your 
Grace, that will move you to wonder,” I 
murmured. 

We were then conducted to an elevator, 
and locked up like convicts in transporta- 
tion ; then we were whirled aloft several 
storeys, and turned adrift into dusky and 
devious corridors that seemed to lead 
everywhere, but in reality led nowhere. 
After a period of chartless wandering in 
those labyrinthian passages, and just as 
we were on the point of begging our negro 
guide to let us lie down like weary pilgrims 
and die in peace, he suddenly threw open 
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three doors in quick succession, and 
motioning us to enter as we liked, in- 
timated that our baggage would be sent 
up. It chanced that the door of my room 
was the last to be opened, and that | was 
close beside the guide when he was about 
to turn away. He had a benevolent look 
in his eye,.and, summoning courage, I 
ventured to ask him a question. 

“Who is the illustrious person whom 
I had the honour of addressing down- 
stairs ?” I whispered. 

“Do you mean him as stands behind 
the counter ?” 
I nodded. 
“Why, who'd 
it be but the 
hotel clerk ?” 

I gasped; 
then, recover- 
ing myself a 
little, I stag- 
gered into the 
room, closing 
the door to 
reflect. As, 
however, I 
seemed to 
need assist- 
ance in my 
reflections, I 
went in search 
of my compa- 
nions. They 
were together 
in Smith’s—I 
mean the 
duke’s—room, 
and _ received 
me with con- 
siderable 
eagerness. 

“Well,” said 
his Grace, forgetting for a moment his 
ducal manner, in his curiosity, “how did 

ou get on? In the classic phrase of 
Toned an himself, did my title strike that 
chap behind the counter all of a heap? 
I expect it did. Nothing fetches your 
Republican like a title.” 

I could not think of his disappointment 
without emotion, and my compassion for 
him almost brought the tears. 

“Alas! your Grace,” I said, averting my 
eyes and hanging my head, “it was all 
the other way. It was I who was struck 
all of a heap.” 
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He gazed at me in consternation. 

“There must be some mistake here,” 
he said with bated breath. “ Speak 
quickly. Give us the particulars.” 

“ Have patience, your Grace,” I pleaded. 
“] am agitated. My feelings have been 
cruelly torn during the last fifteen minutes. 
I— your Grace—I cannot utter it—it is too 
fearful for expression, and the thought of 
it is maddening.” 

“Great Heavens, what does this mean ?” 
he exclaimed. “Speak, I command you to 
speak. Let us know the worst.” 

“T could not 
have believed 
it, your Grace,” 
I said. “It is 
like a scorpion 
in my bosom. 
This day— 
alack that it 
should be so! 
I have seen, I 
boil to think 
of it, your 
Grace—I have 
seen an Eng- 
lishman sat 
on, nay, I 
have felt him 
sat on.” 

“What do 
you mean?” 
he asked in a 
voice of fearful 
anticipation. 

“T mean that 
the magic of 
your Grace's 
name did not 
work ; | mean 
that I have 
been insulted, 
bullied, badgered. I mean that we are 
treated like—like what the Americans 


call shysters — shysters, your Grace, 
think of it. We have had to pay in 
advance.” 


“The magic of my name did not 
work. We have had to pay in advance,” 
he repeated, clutching his brows tragi- 
cally. “Ye Gods, we are ruined. This 
is what comes of entrusting a delicate 
mission to a fool.” And then he tore about 
the room, pouring out bad language, and 
looking for something to smash. 

(To be continued). 
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SUSSEX COUNTY CRICKET. 


The grand all-round improvement of the 
Sussex County Eleven last season, was 
especially welcome to all true sportsmen, 
and upon this happy change in “ the order 
of things,” the once famous old cricketing 
county “must be congratulated. 

Sussex, the veritable Sutheaxe of the 
South Saxons, can truly boast with Surrey 
and Hants, of being the pioneers of the 
“ King of Games,” and the county pos- 
sessed cricketers of note, as far back as 
the middle of the last century. It was 
Sussex, 


“ That pale, that white-faced shore, 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean's roaring 
tide,” 


that reared Richard Newland, the tutor of 
Richard Nyren, the head and the right 
arm of the famous Hambledon Club. Was 
it not Sussex and Surrey, too, that played 
All England at Lords, in 1792, and won 
by the heavy margin of an innings and 
299 notches ? 

Royal associations, too, were connected 
with early Sussex cricket ; for in 1791, the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George the 
Fourth, formed a cricket ground at 
Brighton, which was afterwards known as 
“‘Treland’s Gardens,” and it was on this 
classic ground that the great deeds of the 
early Sussex champions of cricket were 
achieved, viz., the deeds of the famous 
nonpariel Frederick William Lillywhite, 
Tom Box, the two Broadbridges, Morley, 
Meads, Lanaway, Pierpoint,and that prince 
of batsmen, Mr. C. G. Taylor, who is cele- 
brated in verse as “Taylor, the most 
graceful of all.” 

Frederick William Lillywhite (old 
“ Lilly”) was a remarkable cricketer, and 
he must have been wonderfully conscious 
of his great powers with the ball, for the 
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By AlbFRED J. GASTON, 
Author of the “ Bibliography of Cricket.” 


following boastful declaration is attributed 
to him: “ When I ‘bouls’ and Fuller Pilch 
bats, then you'll see cricket.” _ Lillywhite 
is even now fresh in memory, for is he not 
depicted bowling to Pilch in that famous 
cricket engraving of early days between 
Sussex and Kent, an engraving which, 
even now, may be seen in many a pavilion 
and holstery, not only in cricketing 
England, but in far off lands. 

In the year 1834, a new ground was 
opened in Brighton—where Montpellier 
Crescent now stands—and on this ground 
J. Wisden, “the Little Wonder,” and the 
Lillywhites were the heroes of the day. 
Speculating builders, however, gained 
possession, and the ground only existed 
ten years, but not before the Sussex 
County Club was formed on a substantial 
basis, for the rst of March, 1839, witnessed 
the formation of a bona fide County Club, 
the first hon. secretary being Mr. George 
Leopold Langdon, now the venerable 
rector of St. Mary Cray, in Kent. 

In 1848, the celebrated old “ Brunswick 
Ground by the Sea” was opened, and the 

same year Mr. George W. King, the old 
Etonian, founded the Brighton Club. No 
better ground could be found in England 
as regards the turf and the accuracy of the 
pitch ; and many a well fought contest took 
place thereon between Kent and Surrey, 
and the enthusiasm which was evinced, 
when these counties met to do battle 
with Sussex is a convincing proof, that 
in “the early days” inter-county cricket 
formed the veritable backbone of the 
game. 

In August, 1857, the late Mr. Bridger 
Stent, the late Mr. H. F. Stocken, Mr. 
W. Grover Ashby, and Mr. Henry Cooke, 
formed the present Sussex County Club 
on more popular lines, the most important 
districts in the county being represented 
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on the Committee, and from the days of 
the “ fifties,” when “ Tiny” Wells was in 
his prime, Sussex has always held a 
foremost place among first class counties. 
Naturally the county has experienced “ ill 
luck,” but, advancing in decades, notwith- 
standing the vicissitudes and fluctuations 
of fortune, Sussex has reared exponents 
of the game, who will ever have an 
honoured name 
among cricketers. 
In the “sixties” 
could be mentioned 
John Lillywhite, 
C. Payne, Charles 
Howard Ellis, 
Henry Stubber- 
field, and the “man 
of many counties,” 
the genial “ Jem- 
my” Southerton ; 
while subsequently 
the Sussex tri- 
umvirate, “ Jim” 
Lillywhite, “ Dick” 
Fillery, and Harry 
Charlwood, under 
the able captaincy 
of Mr. C. H. Smith, 
worthily endea- 
voured to main- 
tain the honour of 
the county. 

What wonderful 
stories could te 
told of the dear 
“Old Brunswick 
Ground,’ where for 
over twenty years 
the very best crick- 
eters in England 

layed the game! 

t was this ground 
whereon “ W. ite 
the King of Crick- 
eters, when only 
sixteen years of 
age, scored an 
innings of 170 in 
1864. The same ground whereon Mr. Fred 
Burbidge, of Surrey, scored 181 in 1863, 
and Griffith, the “lion hitter,” an innings 
of 142; the veritable pitch whereon old 
Tom Hearne hit too runs in eighty 
minutes for the M.C.C. in 1862; and the 
“same velvet sward whereon Charley 
Payne scored 137 in 1867, and whereon 
Oscroft of Notts contributed 107 in 186s. 
It was the same far-famed Brighton 
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“carpet” where Mr. H. M. Hyndman 
(the socialist), Mr. Spencer Leigh, and the 
gentle “ tapper” Mr. C. I. Thornton made 
their names famous ; and above all, it was 
the same beautiful billiard-like turf fa- 
cetiously characterised by “W. G.” as 
“ sprinkled with beach,” whereon he scored 
that memorable big innings of 217 runs in 
John Lillywhite’s benefit match, just 
twenty-one years 
ago. 

Crowded out yet 
once again by the 
incessant enlarge- 
ment of the 
“Queen of Water- 
ing Places,” the 
year 1871, when 
Sussex were cham- 
pions among first 
class counties, the 
County Club had 
toseek “fresh fields 
and pastures new,” 
but Dame Fortune 
still smiled on Sus- 
sex, and chiefly 
owing to the liber- 
ality of Mr. Vere 
Fane Benett Stan- 
ford, and the trus- 
tees of the Stan- 


ford Estate, the 
present County 
Ground was se 


cured, the original 
turf being taken 
from the old 
Brunswick Ground 
by the Sea. 

Under the able 
superintendence of 
Mr. Henry Cooke, 
the Sussex Com- 
mittee obtained 
plans, and after a 
crop of barley was 
“garnered in” in 
the autumn of 
1871, a space, 300 feet square, was 
specially set apart as a “ match ground,” 
and so great was the care bestowed in the 
initial stages that the Brighton Ground 
has, for years past,. enjoyed the very 
highest reputation, and it is universally 
acknowledged to be one of the finest run- 
getting pitches in the world, a “batsman’s 
paradise.” Records upon records have 
been made upon the Brighton wickets, the 
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most remarkable being the marvellous 
aggregate of 1,402 runs made in the now 
famous Sussex v. Cambridge fixture last 
year; and the great fight that Sussex made 
in that last innings, with 412 runs to get 
to win, did more for the prestige of 
Sussex than any previous contest. 

The greatest supporter of Sussex 
cricket is well known, viz., the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Sheffield, who was unani- 
mously elected as President of the Sussex 
County Club on the 30th of March, 1879. 
His lordship has been most beneficent, in 
his efforts to resuscitate and to advance 
Sussex cricket. For several years he has, 
at great expense, secured the services of 
Alfred Shaw and W. Mycroft to coach 
promising players, and in the year 1884, the 
cloud, which had for several years darkened 
Sussex prospects, passed away, and that 
year the County Eleven played excellent 
cricket. The memorable innings of 396 
against the Australians, the highest 
innings scored against the colonists by 
any county team, will not readily be for- 
gotten, and the wonderful batting display 
of Mr. G. N. Wyatt and H. Phillips was 
one of the features of the year; and, as a 
happy memento of that occasion, a photo 
of the Sussex County Ground is given, 
with the Australians in the field, and 
the two players mentioned above at the 
wickets. The Sussex lob bowler, Walter 
Humphreys, too, made his presence felt 
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on that occasion; in fact, he has beena 
dangerous “lobbist” in several fixtures 
with the Colonials, and although a veteran 
he still finds a welcome, and a regular 
place in the Eleven. 

In the year 1884, too, the Sussex Eleven 
had the honour of being captained by 
Mr. Herbert Whitfeld, the old Cantab; and 
the Sussex scores of 464 against Kent, 
359 against Yorkshire, and 302 against 
Notts, were the largest totals scored 
against those counties by any Eleven, and 
the old county which could once play All 
England single-handed and win, was once 
more in the ascendant. 

Notwithstanding the cheery aspect of 
1884, it was a great blow to Sussex 
cricket the following year to lose by 
death the services of John W. Juniper, 
undoubtedly the very best bowler the 
county had unearthed for many years. 
Misfortunes did not, however, end here; 
for the hand of death subsequently 
claimed Mr. W. Blackman, and that famous 
left-hand bat and old Marburian, Mr. F. 
Murray Lucas, and the Sussex outlook 
was far from bright. With indomitable 
pluck, however, the committee still perse- 
vered, and last year the “tide turned 
again,” and a most welcome revival was to 
be observed once more in Sussex cricket. 

Before I come to speak of the Sussex 
Cricke: Eleven of to-day, a word must be 
given to two Sussex captains, viz., Mr. 
R. T. Ellis and Mr. Herbert Whitfeld. 

Mr. R. T. Extts, an old Brighton College 
boy, was a few years ago the principal 
mainstay of the Sussex Eleven. In the 
year 1880 he was in rare form with the 
bat, playing two splendid not-out innings 
against the Australians, and an innings of 
103 against Kent, while in his very first 
appearance for Sussex against Gloucester- 
shire at Clifton in 1877, he scored 73 not 
out. 

Mr. Herpert WuitFeLp, the old Etonian 
and a member of the famous unvanquished 
Cambridge Eleven of 1878, was born at 
Lewes on November 25th, 1858. He first 
appeared for his native county in 1878 
against Kent at Tunbridge Wells; and 
Cambridge and Sussex partisans can well 
recollect his three-figure innings of 116 
for the Varsity Eleven, against the Gentle- 
men of England in 1889, while in the year 
1884 he was batting five hours against the 
full strength of the Yorkshire bowling for a 
magnificent innings of 80. Mr. Whitfeld 
has been classed as a batsman of the 
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“blocking” order, but, notwithstanding 
this, there was more finish about his 
cricket than that of the “ triple blockade,” 
Barlow, Hall, and Scotton. As a captain, 
Myr. Whitfeld has had no superior in the 
history of Sussex cricket. Now for the 
Sussex Eleven of the year of grace 1892. 

Mr. WitiiamM Newuam. Notwithstand- 
ing that he was born.at Shrewsbury, in 
1860, all his cricket has been identified 
with Sussex, and it was on Sussex soil, 
viz., at that once famous nursery for 
Sussex amateurs, Ardingly College, that 
“ Dick,” as Mr. Newham is known by his 
intimate friends, first learnt the rudiments 
of the game. He first appeared for 
Sussex in 1881, and in 1882 he scored his 
first county century, viz., 101 against 
Hants. He is a grand specimen of an 
English cricketer, sinews as strong as those 
of “ W.G.,” or of that cricketing giant of the 
past, Mr. Alfred Mynn, the “lion of Kent.” 

Mr. Newham has scored more century 
innings for Sussex than any other player, 
and last year, in the early part of the 
season, his batting was exceptionally 
brilliant. He has won his spurs, having 
represented the Gentlemen of England 
against the Players, and also formed one 
of Shaw and Shrewsbury’s team to 
Australia in 1887 and 1888. Mr. Newham, 
in addition to his duties as captain, is the 
genial energetic secretary of the Sussex 
County Club, 
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Mr. CHARLES AUBREY SmMiTH. A veri- 
table cockney, but, like Mr. Newham, his 
early cricket tuition came from Sussex. 
He was educated at Crescent House, 
Brighton, and Charterhouse College, 
subsequently graduating at Cambridge 
University, and was the best with the 
ball of both Universities in the year 1882. 
In 1887 he was not far removed from 
being the best amateur fast bowler in 
England, and the wide sweep which he 
usually takes round the wicket ere deliver- 
ing the ball, has earned for him the 
soubriquet of “ Round-the-Corner Smith.” 
He was captain of Shaw and Shrewsbury’s 
team in Australia in 1887-8, and of Major 
Warton’s Cape team in 1888-9, and in 
the capacity of skipper was wonderfully 
popular, being one of the best impromptu 
speakers that ever proposed or responded 
to a cricketing toast, while as an amateur 
actor, he is a most worthy disciple of 
“Will” Yardley, of the Cambridge Eleven 
of 1869-72. Mr. Smith is also a smart 
field, and at times a most useful bat. 

Mr. Georce Brann. Born at East- 
bourne, in Sussex, on April 23rd, 186s, 
has long been recognised as the best 
“gentle tapper” that ever stood before a 
popping crease. Ardingly College reared 
him; and there, in the very heart of the 
County of Sussex, his exploits both on 
the cricket and football field are faithfully 
preserved. When only seventeen years of 
age, he found a place in the Sussex Eleven, 
but, like many good cricketers of to-day, 
his initial match was not a success, in fact 
he was bowled the very first ball he re- 
ceived. In 1885, however, a grand dashing 
innings of 99 against Gloucestershire, at 
Cheltenham, secured him a permanent 
place, so far as his professional duties would 
permit, in the County ranks. In 1886, he 
scored 219 against Hants, and the vigour 
of his strokes will be readily called to 
mind, when no less than 140 of that total 
were obtained in thirty-five hits, while 
it is not “ancient history” to point out 
the way in which he “laid on” to the 
bowling of George Giffen in the Sussex v. 
Australian contest the same year, and his 
century innings of 104 was a masterpiece 
of fast and resolute hitting. With his old 
school comrade, Mr. W. Newham, he 
visited Australia in conjunction with Shaw 
and Shrewsbury’s team in the winter of 
1887-8 ; and there in Australia his grand 
“forcing” play was much admired, and 
his 118 against Victoria on the Melbourne 
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Ground, suited the “ gallery” immensely ; 
and when the tour was concluded, he had 
the proud honour of being placed second 
in the batting averages of a rattling good 
run-getting side. is best achievement 
with the bat, however, was at Brighton 
last year, when, in the record match with 
Cambridge University, he actually scored 
88 not out, and a brilliant and as dashing 
a three-figure innings, viz., 161 runs, that 
has ever been made on the Brighton pitch. 
So modest, however, was he, that when 
the Cambridge bowling was fairly in “a 
knot,” and the runs coming at a tre- 
mendous pace from his bat, he calmly— 
when his own total was 110—ejaculated 
to his partner at the wicket, Mr. Andrews, 
“TI think now we can 
force the game.” With 
Mr. W. W. Read’s 
team at the Cape dur- 
ing the winter, his 
batting at times was 
the feature of the 
tour; and without any 
attempt at laudation, 
it may safely be stated 
that there is not a 
more dangerous run- 

etter in the Sussex 

leven, when set, than 
the “Sussex gentle 
tapper” Mr. George 
Brann, while as an 
outpost in the field, 
he is brilliant in the 
extreme. 

Mr. W. H. AnpReEws. 
“The most dashing 
and fearless field that 
ever put on flannels for 
Sussex.” Such was the 
general expression of the abilities of Mr. 
Andrews last year; and certainly in Mr. 
Andrews the Sussex Eleven can claim the 
mdst incomparable mid-off and smartest 
short-leg that ever stepped into the field 
in the South of England. Fear he knows 
not, and his brilliant work as a fieldsman 
revolutionised the whole Eleven, and the 
fielding all round of the team, as shown 
in the Sussex v. Middlesex match, at 
Brighton, last year, has rarely, if ever, 
been excelled in an inter-county fixture. 

Mr. Georce Linpsay Witson. A native 
of Greater Britain, born at Melbourne, on 
the 27th of April, 1868, but his cricket 
training is essentially the work of the old 
country ; and Brighton College, the foster- 
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ing ground of many a good cricketer, can 
claim Mr. Wilson as essentially its own, 
especially as he was the contemporary 
with Mr. S. M. J. Woods in the schooi 
matches of 1885. He first played for 
Sussex in the “ Year of Jubilee,” 1887, 
the fixture being against Yorkshire, and 
ertainly two scores of 24 and 58 wasa 
creditable first appearance. Being six feet 
in height, he is a dangerous batsman, and 
his splendid innings of 53 for Oxford, in 
the ‘Varsity match last year, will not 
readily be forgotten. He is a fine field, 
an exceedingly useful change bowler, and 
wonderfully attached to the interests of 
Sussex cricket. 

Now for the backbone of any county 
eleven of duration, 
viz., the professional 
artificers, and last year 
standing out in bold 
relief, was the cricket 
of 

GeorcGe Bean. A 
Nottingham lad by 
every association, but 
one who for several 
years past has been 
actively identified 
with Sussex cricket. 
Known now, through- 
out England and Aus- 
tralia, as the “cutting 
Bean,” and his strokes 
on the off side are 
certainly wonderful. 
Last year he did a 
magnificent perform- 
ance against his na- 
tive county, Notts, at 
Brighton, scoring 145 
not out and g2 in the 
match, while he had the proud distinction, 
at the end of the season’s cricket, to be 
placed among the coveted four who ob- 
tained 1,000 runs in first class fixtures. His 
reputation has not been sustained in Aus- 
tralia, with Lord Sheffield’s Eleven, as was 
expected, on the fast Australian wickets ; 
but he is one of the most dangerous bats 
in the South, a splendid field at cover- 
— and a good medium-pace bowler, as 

is success last year, against Yorkshire, 
in this latter department, will testify. 

WALTER Humpureys. The veteranof the 
Sussex team, and although his hair is fast 
turning grey, yet his services are much 
appreciated. As a lob bowler he has at 
the present time no equal, and the success 
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which has attended his lobs, especially 
against colonial teams, has been wonder- 
fully marked. He has the nerve of a 
“Nimrod,” and is a wonderfully steady 
bat on a pitch, while at point, although 
short of stature, he has put in excellent 
work. A _ benefit match was arranged 
for him last year, Sussex v. Gloucester- 
shire, but rain spoilt the treasury depart- 
ment; but, nevertheless, “punter” still 
smiles, and declares that he can play 
cricket, not “only for an age, but for all 
time.” 

Jesse Hine. A true prototype of a 
Saxon, and one of the most popular 
cricketers in Sussex. He is familiarly 
known down South as “Our Jess,” and 
has been identified with Sussex cricket for 
the past decade anda half. Born at East- 
bourne in 1857, all his cricket has been 
identified with the county of his birth, with 
the exception of his absence as a cricket 
coach at Adelaide in South Australia from 
1879-83, and Jesse can truly lay claim to 
having done something in the early tuition 
of such exponents of the game as George 
Giffen, Lyons, and A. H. Jarvis. He has 
represented the Players of England v. the 
Gentlemen, and on his day is one of the 
hardest hitters in the team, and has played 
some really magnificent innings. He is 
still a good change bowler, and wonder- 
fully patriotic anent the doings of his 
county. 

Francis Wittiam Mariow. One of 
the most valuable recruits the Sussex 
Executive have obtained the last few years. 
At one time identified with Staffordshire, 
but three years ago he came to Brighton 
of his own free will, and after duly 
qualifying was given a trial in the County 
ranks against M.C.C. <A wonderful first 
match it was too for “ Billy,” for he scored 
a three-figure innings, and laid the found- 
ation of a permanent place in the Eleven. 
He is a splendid field in the “country,” 
and having recently “joined hands” with a 
Sussex partner, Marlow’s whole and sole 
aim is for the advancement of Sussex 
cricket. 

FrepeRicK WiiiiaAM Tate. Name— 
christian and surname—in full, so as not 
to clash with the initials of his co-patriot, 
Marlow. Tate is a Brightonian, and his 
facial expression fully denotes that the 
“Queen of Watering Places,” the far- 
famed “Sunny City of the South,” 
possesses one of the most gentlemanly 
_ professional cricketers of the day. In 
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1888 he did one of the most remarkable 
“bits of bowling” ever achieved in a first 
class match; as, playing against Kent at 
Tunbridge, he actually in sixteen balls 
eaptured five wickets for one run. Tate 
has never forgotten that match, and his 
only regret now is, that he did not accept 
Jupp’s offer—-who was umpire on that 
occasion—of a “dollar for the ball.” Last 
year, Tate was invaluable in the bowling 
department, especially against Gloucester- 
shire, Kent, and Middlesex. 

H. R. Burr. The Sussex “ Keeper,” 
and a right worthy successor of such dons 
with the gloves as Harry Phillips, C. H. 
Ellis, and Tom Box. Bats in a most 
scientific style, and his innings of 77 on 
the “ Bridges” ground at Nottingham last 
year was obtained in first-class form. He 
is young, and with care a brilliant future 
is before him. 

I cannot close without a slight reference 
to the way in which Mr. W. H. Dudney 
has, when his services have been required, 
supported the county. For this noble act 
Mr. Dudney, known as “ Dudney’s En- 
tire,” has received the special thanks of the 
Sussex Executive, and asa wicket-keeper, 
batsman and field, he is an excellent 
reserve. Next year, too, the famous Aus- 
tralian, Mr. W. L. Murdoch, will assist 
Sussex, and with the inclusion of Frank 
Guttridge, who has now qualified, the 
Sussex outlook is more hopeful than ever. 
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I have an idea that during the spring 
and summer, the songs and other musical 
bits published each month are somewhat 
neglected. There is not the same oppor- 
tunity or desire to sit down at the piano 
and play them over. We are more out of 
doors; cricket, tennis, boating, and a 
hundred and one open air pleasures call 
us abroad. I may be wrong, but I don’t 
think | am. Anyhow, for the nonce we 
will banish our song, and in its place, 
what ? 

* * * 

Well, I should like to devote the last 
page or two each month to gossip. Over 
twelve mouths have now passed since 
Tue Lupeate first appeared, and I ho 
it is now considered an old friend. y 
present purpose is to endeavour through 
these notes to get into closer touch with 
my readers ; to find out what they like or 
dislike. “One is never too old to learn,” 
is one of the wise saws taught us in our 
youthful days (by the bye, many of these 
old saws are anything but wise). How- 
ever, I admit this one, and I now invite one 
and all, who have the inclination and time, 
to write me their opinions and views on 
any article or story in particular, or on 
the contents of the Montuty in general. 
Of course, I shall not be able to reply to 
all my correspondents direct, but their 
criticisms and suggestions will have my 
earnest attention: and any points that 
may be raised of general interest, will be 
commented on in the next issue. It is 
always pleasant to feel that one’s efforts 
are + eEmEe The cynical may ex- 
claim that it should be sufficient for me, 
to know that the circulation of the maga- 
zine increases, and that the threepenny 
pieces are my reward; true, this is to 
some extent correct, but how often do 
we hear the phrase, “ money is not every- 
thing.” This is just my feeling now. 
Money is a great deal, and some there 
are who consider it the one great object 
of their lives to amass wealth. 

. * * 


There is, unquestionably, a very satis- 
factory feeling in the knowledge that your 


bank account is all right, and that most 
things purchasable are within your reach. 
But is there not also much pleasure in 
hearing one’s doings praised ? When an 
old friend writes me that he “thought that 
so and so’s story in the last number was 
very clever,” or that “the illustrations to 
this or that article pleased him very 
much.” Of course, such commendation 
really belongs to the individual author or 
artist who brings forth the plaudits of the 
reader, but it does me good to know it. I 
feel then that life is worth living, and this 
slight mead of appreciation gives me as 
much pleasure as the knowledge that the 
sales of THe Lupcarte last month went up 
so many thousand copies. 


* ~ aa 


I am “ very human,” as Mr. Wills makes 
Mrs. Charnelhouse say in “ Her Portrait,” 
and we most of us like to know that our 
friends and neighbours think well of us. 
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En passant, 1 think you will with 
me that “ Her Portrait” is one of the best 
novels Mr. Wills has yet written. It is 
what one may term a natural story, full of 
everyday life and lively moving incidents, 
woven together with masterly touch. 

The illustrations, by G. A. Storey, 
A.R.A., present the characters to the 
reader in the im intended by the 
author, and so give additional interest 
to the story. 

Collaboration is the order of the day in 
literary and artistic matters, and in this 
instance is worked. out with very happy 
effect. 

*. - . 
What a revolution has taken place in 
illustrated ee during the -y few 
ears ; com -the magazines and peri- 
salad of to-day with those of a few years 
back. Where one was illustrated then, a 
dozen are now, and the quality to-day is 
most distinctly higher in artistic merit. 

Supply and demand, undoubtedly, rule 
the production of the literary and art 
world, in very much the same manner as 
they do cotton or bricks. The public ask 
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for, or show their appreciation of, any 

rticular article, and presto, it is served 
up in all sorts of shapes, and to suit all 
tastes. 

¢ e e 

All this is good for trade. The omni- 
vorous capacity of the world for assimi- 
lating such vast amounts of literary 
matter, in the varied forms of newspapers, 
novels, journals, weeklies, magazines, and 
the host of other publications, employs 
many thousands of workers, from the rag- 
picker to the bookseller. 


e e ® 


Let us cursorily glance at the rough 
details of producing a book or magazine. 
Take the paper with which it is printed 
first. The raw materials are many ; rags, 
grass, fibre, wood, and if rumour lieth not, 
clay and other adulterants, are used in its 
manufacture. Most of the grass, fibre, 
and wood come from abroad, thus bene- 
fiting the growers and the shipowners in 
bringing them home. The turn of the 
paper mill then comes, and the rough 
wood, or whatever may be used, is mashed 
up, and various chemicals added to bleach 
and clean the pulp, before it comes forth 
paper. ‘The type founder, printer, binders 
and stitchers (the two latter mostly 
women and girls), all have their turn, 
before the finished work is put out into 
the hands of the booksellers and news- 
vendors, to take its place on our tables and 
bookshelves, and to light the kitchen fire, 
or to be sold back to the rag dealer, and 
so perhaps start its round again. 

@ @ sd] 

J. W. R. wrote me last month, asking if 
I intended to continue the articles on 
famous Cricket Grounds. Yes, I am, and 
he will have seen that the series recom- 
menced in May with Notts, and a very 
interesting article by Arthur Shrewsbury. 
I am exceedingly pleased to know that 
these cricket sketches have “ caught on.” 
I hope to conclude the whole of the first 
class counties this season. The girls 
seem to like them equally well, especially 
the poeta h reproductions of the 
members of the teams. I take it that 
most families have a cricketing brother or 
cousin, or other male friend, who keeps 
them up to the doings of his favourite 
pastime. 

® e 

The counties of Surrey and Middlesex 

Were given in the “ Ludgate” numbers of 
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August and September last. Sussex is 
in the current month’s issue, and Kent, 
Gloucester, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Somerset I hope to produce during the 
coming summer monthlis. 


® e e 


Have you had the “ Boom-de-ay” 
fever ? have, and now with malice 
aforethought, I have conspired with one, 
George Hughes, to make sure that you 
catch its contagious rhythm. If you have 
not, already, succumbed to this all-pervad- 
ing epidemic, there is no chance for your 
escape now. And if you have had it you 
must now suffer a relapse, which I sin- 
cerely trust will not be attended with fatal 
consequences. Its influence once felt, you 
are its slave; it is as bad as the opium 
habit ; its effects are maddening in the 
obtrusiveness with which it haunts you, 
once it has made you a captive. It is 
floating round me as I write. 


Londoners will, perhaps, think it rather 
a waste of y pee and time to say anythi 
here about Kiralfy’s Venice in london ft 
so, they may pass over this paragraph. I 
have just returned from a second visit to 
this most marvellous reproduction of the 
“Bride of the Adrmiatic.” Truly it is < 
sign of the age we live in, when we have 
brought, almost to our doors, such a re- 
plica of the world-renowned city of palaces 
and canals. Walking along the narrow 
footways you might, without exaggeration, 
fancy that a good ane dropped you 
down in gat sag of cape so dig 
does the whole spectacle appear. e 
gondolas, propelled by Venetians in their 
picturesque dress, glide silently and 
swiftly in and out the nooks and twistings 
of the canals, whilst here, and there, one 
comes across a troupe of singers, with 
their mandolins and guitars soundin 
sweet and quaint as their voices tra 
over the water. The immense ballet and 
dramatic representation, on the enormous 
stage, must be seen to be justly realised. 
The whole forms a spectacle, once seen, 
will never be forgotten. If you have not 
yet been to see it, take my advice and do 
so at your first opportunity. | 


e @ e 
By the way, the improvement alike in 


the quality of the entertainment, and the 
class of people who now frequent music 
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halls, is very marked, compared with 
twenty, and even ten years ago. The so- 
called artistes of twenty years ago, blatant, 
vulgar, and frequently indecent, would not 


be tolerated by an up-to-date London 


audience. A fim de siécle artiste, to com- 
mand success, must possess unmistake- 
able talent, and offer a more or less 
artistic entertainment. 

Sd * * 


And there is far less drinking than 
formerly in music halls. Many ladies, 
however, find the smoke trying to their 
eyes and temper, and a still greater ad- 
vance in the calibre of both artiste and 
audience would take place could the ven- 
tilation in this respect be improved upon. 


ad * * 


It is the fashion to deride the London 
County Council, and especially the com- 
mittee who sat literally, and figuratively, 
upon the music halls. But, although in- 
dividual members carried the purity fad 
too far, and rendered themselves su- 
premely ridiculous, pace the Aquarium 
marionettes and Zzo’s back, yet withal, 
a distinctly better tone has sprung into 
being, as a consequence of their action, so 
that suggestiveness, and indecency, seem 
likely to die a natural and unlamented 
death, from want of support from both the 
audience and management. This is, as it 
should be, and a man may now take his 
wife, sister, or sweetheart to some music 
halls—there are a few black sheep yet— 
without causing them to blush in shame. 


* * * 


Nevertheless, drunkenness is too much 


simulated on the music hall stage, and 
Bacchanalian ditties are given too great a 
rominence. Young people should not 
ave the idea imbued in their minds, that 
intoxication is a venial offence, whilst any 
lady (?) artiste who feigns a drunken gait 
or speech, should be vigorously hissed off 
the stage. What in a man is but a com- 
parative offence, in a woman is far more 
reprehensible. 
* * __ 
Another thing I saw, recently, at the 
Tivoli and Alhambra I thought objection- 
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able. It was a convict’s ditty, sung and 
acted by a performer in convict’s Gress, 
and I thought it a pity, that theft and 
crime should be thus familiarised to the 
unthinking. It is an undeniable fact that 
notoriety in such things gives birth to 
imitative criminals. 


* * * 


But these are specks on the sun, which 
time will disperse. People now go to 
music halls who never went before, and | 
take it the reason ‘is, that modern compe-- 
tition in business is so severe, that men go 
to be amused, not to think and ponder 
over motives, abstract ideas, and social 
and sexual problems. These we have 
always with us. What most of us want, 
sometimes, is an entertainment that we 
can take as it comes—that will lift us 
bodily out of our own thoughts as to 
profits and losses, and give the mind 
temporary freedom from care and thought, 
to the certain benefit of our nerves. 


* * * 


It is a pleasing sign of the times, tha’ 
greater attention is being given to rationz! 
amusement, and this leads me to plead, 
that more of the irregular, and uneven 
places on our commons and open spaces 
should be levelled, and re-turfed, to form 
cricket and football pitches. Of course 
the furze, gorse, and trees, and other 
natural beauties should be left undis- 
turbed; what I plead for is, a further 
provision for manly sports in the interests 
of the health of the community. 


* ® * 


I recently noticed that a large hollow 
— in one corner of the north side of 
andsworth Common was being filled up, 
and is presumably to be re-turfed, and a 
fine cricket pitch thereby provided, at 
which my soul rejoiced. now have 


hopes, that the Parks Committee of the 


County Council, will yet do what ought to 
have been done years ago by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, viz., bestir them- 
selves to utilise, to its fullest extent, every 
waste and open space in the Metropolis. 


